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The Rio Grande, N. J., Sugar Factory. 


—The sorghum-sugar factory at Rio 
Grande, near Cape May, N. J., has been 
in operation three years. The company 
has a plantation of abeut 3,000 acres. 
The soil is a sandy loam. 

This company receives from the State 
of New Jersey a subvention amounting 
to $1 per ton for the cane and 1 cent per 
pound for the sugar. 

The cane is planted in hills so that it 
can be cultivated both ways. Each hill 
is about 10 inches square, and the seeds 
are planted over this surface and not all 
in one place. 

More is planted than necessary fora 
full stand. After the plants are well up 
the weak and slender ones arc removed, 
leaving about six healthy stalks to each 
hill. 

The varieties of cane preferred by the 
company are Early Amber and Early 
Orange, equal areas being planted with 
them. Other varieties are grown for ex- 
perimental purposes, but not in large 
quantities. 

The canes are brought to the mill on a 
tramway. The superint alent told me 
that the cost of transportation was very 
much diminished by it. 

Arriving at the mill the canes are 
lifted from the trams by machinery. 
Double milling is employed. The ba- 
gasse from the first mill is sprinkled with 
water before passing through the supple- 
mental mill. 

The method of manufacture employed 
at Rio Grande is a modification of the 
sulphur process. It is further set forth 
in the following specification : 

To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Henry A. Hughes, 
of Camden, Camden County, New Jer- 
sey, have invented a new and useful im- 
provement in processes of defecating and 
clarifying saccharine liquors, of which 
the following is a specification. 

The object of the invention is to sep- 
arate from the saccharine liquors all or 
the greater portion of the matters therein 
contained, except sugar and water, this 
process being commonly known in the 
art as ‘‘defecation” and ‘‘clarification.”’ 
At the present time four general methods 
may be recognized for accomplishing 
this result, these methods depending re- 
spectively upon the application of heat, 
upon the use of chemicals, upon fil- 
tration, and upon galvanic or electrical 
action. My invention belongs mainly to 
the second class, inasmuch as the pro- 
cesses hereinafter described depend 
chiefly upon the employment of certain 
chemical agents. 

The invention consists in a mixture of 
sulphurous-acid gas and cream of lime 
for treating the saccharine liquor. Said 
mixture I believe to be both chemical 
and mechanical, inasmuch as there is 
contained considerable free sulphurous- 
acid gas in the compound when in best 
condition for use; also, in the process of 
treating the saccharine liquor with said 
mixture in the manner set forth; also in 
the process of treating the saccharine 
liquor subsequent to the same being act- 
ed upon by the aforesaid mixture with 
aqueous solution of acid; also inthe 
process of treating the saccharine liquor 
with the aforesaid mixture and the dilute 
acid solution and filtering while cold; 
also in the process of treating the sac- 
charine liquor with the aforesaid mixture 
and the dilute and solution, then heat- 
ing, and finally filtering; also in the 
process of delaying fermentation in the 
saccharine liquors by treatment with the 
aforesaid mixture and the dilute acid so- 
lution; and also in the process of remoy- 
ing the sulphurous taste in sugar, defe- 
cated by the aforesaid or any other sul- 
pbur processes, by injection of live 
steam. 

The best means which I now know for 
practically operating the inventions 
hereinafter claimed and described, is as 
follows: The juice after being expressed 
from the cane by any well-known means, 
is collected in a tank of suitable size, 
holding, generally, about 1,000 gallons. 
To it is added a mixture, which is pre- 
pared in the following manner: Fresh 
quicklime is slacked with water, so that 
the resulting mixture has the consistence 
of a thick cream, which is conducted in- 
to a vat or reservoir. In this vat is ar- 
ranged a shaft provided with radial 
arms, which carry beaters or paddles, 
and means are provided for rotating said 
shaft in the vat. Said vat, by means of 
a flue or passage! entering at its upper 
portion, communicates with a furnace 
suitably constructed for burning sulphur, 
so that by means of said connecting pas- 
sage the sulphurous-acid gas, resulting 
from the combustion of the sulphur, is 
led into the upper portion of the vat and 
above the cream of lime therein. Suita- 
ble means are provided for drawing in 
said fumes, so that a constant current of 
sulphurous-acid gas is caused to enter 
the vat. The shaft and beaters being set 
in rotation, the liquid contents cf the 
vat are violently agitated, and at the 
same time the sulphurous-acid gas is 
beaten into and caused to mingle with 
the same. The process of mixing the 
gas and cream ot lime is continued until 
the liquid assumes a clear yellow color 
and gives, when tested with litmus test- 
paper, a strongly acid reaction. This 
acid reaction is essential. The liquid 
also has a clearly perceptible sulphurous 
smell. 





| 
gas in the cream of lime cannot definite- 
ly be stated; but for all practical pur- 
poses it will be sufficient if the liquor 
presents characteristics before stated, 
when it will be ready for use. It is pret- 
erable to make the cream of lime of as 
thick a consistence as possible, while at 
the same time not as thick as will pre- 
vent the working of the beaters. [t wi'l 
be noticed also, that shortly before the 
cream of lime becomes impregnated 
with sulphurous-acid gas, so as to reach 
the condition before described, its tem- 
perature becomes considerably elevated 
to a degree almost enough to scald the 
naked hand. After the liquid reaches | 


tinuation of the process depends upon | 
the state of the cane-juice to be treated | 
Thus, if the juice is pressed from frost- 
bitten, soured, or otherwise damaged | 
cane, so that the juice is more than nor- | 
mally sour, it is advisable to continue 
the impregnation of the cream of lime | 
for from ten to twenty minutes longer, | 
or generally to bring the liquor to a| 


and acidity. The apparatus before set 
forth for combining the lime and sul- 
phurous-acid gas [do not claim in this | 
application, inasmuch as the same forms | 


filed herewith, to which reference is 
made for details of the mechanism. 

I desire to call especial attention to 
the fact that the above-named substance, 
to which [ have given the name of ‘‘sul- 
phureted cream of lime,” isin fact not 
bisulphite of lime, but is probably a 
combination of bisulphite, hyposulphite, 
and pentasulphite of lime, or, in fact, all 
possible sulphites, inasmuch as it is made 
by the saturation of cream of lime with 
sulphurous acid up to and beyond the 
satisfaction of all chemical affinities. 
It must, when first made, and in_ best 
condition for use, show the yellow color 
before mentioned, and give off fumes of 
sulphurous-acid gas. 

I am aware that bisulphite of lime has 
been used for the defecating sugar juice, 
and that various processes of defecation 
are in existence depending upon the use 
of that material. I desire to disclaim 
any and all processes of sugar defecation 
which depend upon the addition of bi- 
sulphite of lime only to the liquor to be 
tested. 

I am also aware that there are known 
processes of sugar defecation involving 
the use separately of quicklime and sul- 
phurous acid in solution, these materials 
not being combined, but being succes- 
sively added to the liquor. Such use or 
separate application of sulphurous acid 
and quicklime form no part of my inven- 
tion, and is hereby disclaimed. 

To the cane juice collected in the tank 
I add such a proportion of the sulphur- 
ous acid and cream of lime, combined as 
before stated, as will render the contents 
of the tank slightly turbid. No definite 
proportion can be stated, nor is it neces- 
sary to do so for practical purposes. The 
test of turbidity is sufficient, and itself 
determines the amount of the mixture to 
be added. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the condition of the juice 
hastens or delays the turbid appearance. 
Thus, if the juice is normally neutral a 
very small proportion of the mixture 
will render it turbid. Qn the other 
hand, if the juice is acid the turbid con- 
dition will be delayed in some propor- 
tion to the acidity. The effect of add- 
ing the mixture to the juice is to cause a 
precipitation of the coloring matters and 
other impurities, excepting the mucilage 
orgum. This effect is best produced 
when the mixture is used immediately 
after production, as it should be. The 
mixture deteriorates if allowed to stand 
in air. Ifit is necessary to keep the 
mixture for avy length of. time.it should 
be hermetically sealed up in air-tight 
vessels with a soluion of sulphurous acid 
in water overthe top of the liquid, on 
which it will float. The precipitation 
takes place immediately, and the juice 
may be at once pumped or otherwise re- 
moved from the tank to the defecators, 
where it is heated and the scum is re- 
moved in the usual way. The principal 
defecation, of course, takes place in the 
tank, as already described, and a still 
further defecation occurs through the 
action of heat in the defecating vessels. 
From the defecators the juice gues to the 
evaporaturs, thence 'to the vacuum pans 
then to the coolers or mixers,and finally to 
the centrifugal machine, the course of 
the juice after leaving the defecators be- 
ing the same as it ordinarily follows 
when known processes of defecation are 
employed. In order to remove the sul- 
phurous flavor of the sirup, which comes 
from the centrifugal machine, I find it 
advantageous to collect said sirup ina 
suitable tank provided with perforated 
steam pipes, through which live steam is 
injected into the sirup. This injection of 
steam is continued until the sulphur taste 
is no longer apparent. The sugar re- 
sulting from this process contains con- 
siderable of the ~atural gum, and, al- 
though quite light in color, has a small 
grain, and isnot easy to purge in the 
centrifugal machine. It is, however, an 
excellent marketable product, and gives 
a high polariscopic test. 

Returning, now, to the defecated juice 
in the tank, I find that a somewhat bet- 
ter sugar may be produced by continu- 
ing the process in the following way: I 
prepare a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid—preferably about one volume of 
acid to four volumes of water. I do 
not limit myself to sulphuric acid, as I 
have found that other acids, notably 
hydrochloric and acetie acids, when in a 
weak solution, will accomplish substan- 
tially the same result. It is desirable, 
however, that the strength of the acid 
solution should not be greater than is in- 
dicated by the proportions of sulphuric 
acid and water before stated. 

This acid solution is to be added to 
the defecated juice in the tank preferably 





The exact length of time for, thousand gallons of juice. : 
beating and passage of sulphurous-acid | this proportion to work well with sor-| 


in the proportion of five hundred cubic 
centimeters of acid solution to one 
I have found 


the before-stated condition, further con- | f 


the subject of a separate application | f 
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higher degree of concentration, strength, | [2 


ghum juice. It can be exceeded, proba- 
bly, to a considerable extent without 
danger, though with no perceptible ad- 
vantage in resulis. Care, however, is to be 
taken not to add too much of the acid 
solution, as the consequence might be to 
invert the sugar. The effect of the acid 
solution upon the defecated juice is to 
throw down the gum, or mucilage, some 
of which is actually precipitated imme- 
diately, and all eventually, if the juice is 
allowed to stand long enough for the 
light tlocculent material to gravitate to 
the bottom. ‘The suecess of the opera- 
tion is at once manifested by the rising 
of sulphurous fumes from the juice, the 
odor of which is plainly perceptible. 

As the deposition. of the light mucil- 
aginous material requires some delay, it 
is better, in order to save time, to sepa- 
rate it out by means of a filter press of 
any suitable construction, from which 
the filter juice emergesclear. It will be 
seen that this process gives a cold defeca- 
tion, and thus accomplishes a result of 
great value andimportance. A slightly 
better grade of sugar can be made, how- 
ever,/by conducting the juice to the 
defecating vessels and there warming it 
nearly to the boiling point before pass- 


ing it through the filter press; but this, 


warming of the juice is not essential to 
the production of excellent sugar by the 
aid of my process, as described. 

In the cold process, as I have described 
it, the juice passes from the filter presses 
directly to the vacuum pan, thus entirely 
dispensing with defecators and clarifiers. 
Care, however, must be taken that the 
filter press is properly worked, and that 
none of the scum is allowed to mingle 
with the juice. In the warm process the 
juice passes, as already stated, from the 
defecators tc the filter press, and thence 
to the clarifiers. So far as the relative 
advantages of the two processes are con- 
cerned, the cold process requires greater 
sare in operation, and produces almost 
if not equally as good a grade of sugar, 
and does away with defecating and 
clarifying vesselsfand the skilled labor 
and expenses attendant upon their use. 
The warm process, on the other hand, 
requires less care in its general operation, 
but involves the use of defecators and 
clarifiers to compensate for such lack of 
care, and produces a grade of sugar 
which a very experienced eye only would 
class as of better grade than that made 
by the cold process. When treated by 
either process, the course of the juice 
after leaving the vacuum pan is the same 
as already set forth. The resulting 
sugar is free from gum, or very nearly 
so, and is generally of considerably 
better quality, both in grain, color, and 
test than that made without the use of 
the weak acid solution. 

An important advantage of my inven- 
tion is as follows: It is well known that 
cane juice, after being expressed, will 
ferment in a very short time, and inver- 
sion of the‘sugar is the result, so that it 
is available only for the manufacture of 
alcohol or poor molasses. After the 
juice is treated with the sulphureted 
ime mixture and the acid solution, as I 
have before described, it will remain un- 
changed, and no fermentation will take 
place as long as the sulphurous acid 
fumes continue to be emitted from it, 
whether it is exposed to the air or not. 
I have kept such juice exposed to the air 
in a warm room for three months with- 
out detecting perceptible deterioration 
in it. 

The foregoing process [have described 
as I have practically applied it to the 
juice of the sorghum plant, the crop 

eing raised in the State of New Jersey. 
I have found it to be applicable equally 
well to the ordinary sugar-cane and to 
the manufacture of molasses sugars 
from molassesimported from the West 
IndiaIslands. Itis equally applicable 
to the improvement of any raw sugars, 
these being dissolved in water prior to 
the addition of the lime mixture and 
acid solution. 

It will be observed from the foregoing 
that in the processes described the liquor 
remains acid—that is, gives an acid 
reaction to the test paper through- 
out--and in this respect the said pro- 
cesses differ materially from  ordi- 
nary lime or lime and_= sulphur 


processes wherein the liquor is kept | 
I remove, either | 


neutral. This acidity 
wholly or in great measure, by the boil- 
ing of the liquor in the evaporators and 
vacuum-pans. 


I claim as my invention— 





1. The defecating compound or mix- 
ture for saccharine liquors herein partic- 
ularly set forth, consisting of cream of| could not go because he was preparing | subject of Jute, and thoug 





THE BUCKEYE FEED MILL AND HORSE POWER COMBINED. 
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lime and sulphurous acid mingled and 














#o make molasses. The lady remarked 


combined till the said cream of lime is | fio his daughter that the sorghum must be 


completely saturated with sulphurous 
acid, substantially as described. 


quite a saving to them, and the girl 
mentioned as another advantage that 


2. The process herein set forth of def-| ‘when you make a thing yourself you 


ecating saccharine liquors, consisting in 


| know what is in it.” 


All the while a 


adding to.the juice the sulphureted cream | hog had its feet ina tub that lay on its 


of lime compound herein set forth prior 
to heating the same in defecating vessels 
substantially as described. 

3. The process of defecating saccharine 
liquors, consisting in first adding to the 
juice the sulphureted cream of lime com- 
pound herein set forth, and, second, a 
dilute aqueous solution of acid, substan- 
tially as described. 

4, The process of defecating and clari- 
fying saccharine liquors as herein set 
forth of, first, adding to the juice the 
sulphureted cream of lime compound 
herein set forth. and afterwards a dilute 
aqueous solution of acid, and then filter- 
ing the juice while cold, substantially as 
described. 

5. The process of defecating and clari- 
fying saccharine liquors, as herein se 
forth, consisting in, first, adding the sul- 
phureted cream of lime compound herein 
set forth, to the juice, and second, a di- 
lute aqueous solution of acid, and then 
heating said juice in defecating vessels, 
and finally filtering the same, substan- 
tially as described. 

6. The method of delaying fermenta- 
tion in saccharine liquors, consisting in 
adding to said liquors, first, the sulphur- 
eted cream of lime compound herein set 
forth, and, second, a dilute aqueous so- 
lution of acid, substantially as described. 

7. The process herein set forth of re- 
moving the sulphurous taste or odor of 
sirups defecated by a suJphur process, 
consisting in injecting live steam in said 
sirups, substantially as described. 

8. The process of defecating and clari- 
fying saccharine liquors, consisting in 
adding to said liquor an acid solution or 
solutions, whereby said liquor is ren- 
dered acid, and finally removing said 
acidity, either wholly or in great part 
by boiling the liquor, substantially as 
described.—From Prof. H. W. Wiley’s 
Report on the Northern Sugar Cane In- 
dustry. 
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Mr. Decker’s Mission. 


Epiror RuraAtL Worvp: [ under- 
stand Mr. Decker will visit you and the 
sorghum works in this State, as well as 
other places. As [ have the largest works 
in the State will invite you to come and 
see what I am doing. I[ have 50 acres of 
good cane, and will work some for the 
neighbors. If you and Mr. Decker will 





come I will meet you at Round Grove or 
at Macon, as you may prefer. My works 
consist of steam engine, 15 horse power, 
25 horse power boiler, two good eva- | 
porators, 24 ft. long steam defecator, an | 
eastern Mill, No 4. pump, sulphur box, | 
all in a good substantial two story frame 
building. I made 3500 gallons, of sirup 
last year and eleven barrels of sugar. 
JACOB HENDERSHOTT. 

We expect to hear from Mr. Decker in 
a few days and may possibly be able to 
make ap arrangement with him to run 
up and see you. 





What Is In It? | 


Some correspondents of the RURAL 
WoRLD claim to have found fun in sor- 
ghum: but no mention of any such sub- 
stance appears in the analyses of Prof. 
Collier, though they number several 
thousand. Sucrose, glucose and other 
solids, are what he found in the juice. 
Possibly fun is one of the other solids; 
or it may have been left in the bagasse, 
in which case it was probably burned up 
in analyzing the ashes, and in one of 
Squier’s cane mills must be reduced to a 
dry humor. 

There must be other things in sorghum | 
any how; for we read of albuminoids 
and cerosie, and of some acid, (sorghum- 
ic, or sorghic, or sorgoic ) and we see 
some kind of coloring matter, even in the 
fairest samples of sugar and sirup. 

When the sorghum plant was intro- 
duced into the United States, the writer 
procured about a gill of the seed from 
Dr. Peters of Atlanta, Ga., at the cost of 
one dollar. Every seed was entirely en- 
closed in black glumes; but the seed 





that grew from it was much larger and 
but slightly held by the glumes. This 


seed was freely distributed and quite a| test are two recent cases of 
number of the neighbors set up rude| which my absence from 
mills, and made their own molasses. | prevented my noticing at 

Among them was a man_that often went | The 


out for a day’s work. One day a lady 
called to get him to work for her, but he 


side and was investigating all parts of 
the tub’s interior. When the man got 
ready to press the stalks, he took the 
tub, just as it was, and set it to catch the 
juice. The lady thought she would not 
like what was in it. 

Most sorghum growers are concerned 
to find protitin it; and this will be per- 
fectly easy if they wil) utilize all parts as 
the best sugar makers in Europe. The 
writer is credibly informed that in 
France the exhausted sugar beet pulp is 
converted into apple butter; and he 
recommends that the bagasse of sorghum 
sugar factories be converted into rasp- 
berry jam. V. G. SMITH. 

Hoboken, 

Possibly you can find some fun in the 
improved corn-planter of which I enclose 
a blue print. 


% 
ae 





Agricultural. 


Prof. Waterhouse, on the Unaccredited Use of 
His Writings. 








CoL. COLMAN: No motives of per- 
sonal gain have ever prompted me to the 
discussion of industrial topics. With 
two or three exceptions, no compensation 
has ever been asked or received for my 
articles on publie questions. My pam- 
phlet on ‘The Natural Adaptation of St. 
Louis to Iron Manufactures” cost me 
about $400, for which there was never 
from any source one dime of reimburse- 
ment. 

An editor in this city was paid $2,500 
for a two-column article on improve- 
ment of the Mississippi river, but my 
pamphlet ‘*Memorial to Congress”? on 
the same subject, costing weeks of ardu- 
ous labor, was a free contribution to the 
cause. ; 

As my services have been purely dis- 
interested and my investigations often 
laborious, it would seem but just that 
my title to my own thoughts and re- 
searches should be recognized. When 
“The Resources of Missouri’’ was pub- 
lished, hundreds of papers throughout 
the country reprinted portions of the 
pamphlet as original editorials on the 
natural wealth of this State. Two rail- 


| road companies, a commercial agency, 


and a former compiler of the St. Louis 
Directory, republished and widely circu- 
lated the special articles which subserved 
their own business interests, but no re- 
muneration or acknowledgement was 
tendered to the author. From ‘*Com- 
mercial Suggestions’? which embodied 
the results of my observations at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, paragraph 
after paragraph was incorporated with- 
out credit in a lecture written in this 
city, delivered in New Orleans, and pub- 
lished for general circulation. 

My pamphlet on ‘Jute’? has been sub- 
jected to frequent spoliation. In at least 
a score of instances, unaccredited ex- 
tracts from its pages have been used as 
original articles. 

A writer contributed an article on jute 
to “Southern Industries’? which was al- 
most a literal transcript from my pam- 
phlet. Some of the sentences were 
slightly changed, but the facts and fig- 
ures throughout were mine. 

A man in Florida delivered a two- 
column address to some local associa- 
tion. His speech was taken almost word 
for word from my pamphlet on Jute. 
Where there were verbal alterations, the 
statistics collected by me in India and 
only to be found in my treatise betrayed 
the source of his unacknowledged in- 
formation. The orator was considerate 
enough to send me his «22ress with his 
compliments! 

For many years the frequent wrongs 
have been borne in silence, but patience 
is just ceasing to be avirtue. This is 
the first public complaint which these 
repeated plagiarisms have ever extorted, 
and the immediate causes of this pro- 
nistreatment 

city has 
ier date. 


August number « rhe Paper 
World, published at Holy« \[ass., has 
a five-and-a half column cle on the 
whole of 


it, with the exception of less than half a 
dozen sentences, is taken word for word 
from my pamphlet, there is not a mark 
or syllable to indicate that the article is 
not the original composition of the edi- 
tor. 

In the RuRAL WORLpD of August the 
7th, there is a short communication upon 
| Jute. It bears the signature of A. B. 
| Hurt, but apparently the body of the 
|article is transcribed from the New 
South, printed at West Point, Miss. 
| The following array of parallel para- 
} graphs will show to what degree a part 
| of the communication is original: 
From S Waterhouse’s| From an uncredited 
| pamphlet on Jute pub- ar.icle in the “New 
| lished by the U. S. De |South,” as cit.d by A. 
partment of Agriculture| B. Hurt in the Rural 
| in 1876. | World of Aug 





. 7th. 


= Jute is mixed with) Jute is mixed with 


cotton, linen and siik./cotton, linen and silk. 
It is a material part of|It is a material part of 
twilled stair carpeting/twilled stair carpeting 
and low priced broad |and low priced broad- 
cloth. Incombination cloth. Incombination 
with other textiles, it)with other textiles, it 
imitates the gloss of\|imitates the gloss of 
Irish linen, the lustre'Irish linen, the lustre 
of French silk, thelof French silk, the 
beautyjof Turkish rugs beauty of Turkish rugs 
and the splendor of/and the splendor of 
Axminster, Kidaer Axminster, Kidder- 
minster, Brussels and minster, Brussels and 
Venetian carpets. Sin Venetian carpets. Sin- 
gle or mixed, it enters gle or mixed, itenters 
into the manufacture|into the manufacture 
| of a thousand articles of a thousand articles 
of commerce. In 1872/of commerce. In 1872 
there werein Dundee'|there were in Dundee 
about 100 jute mills|about 100 jute mills 
employing upward ofjemploying upward of 
20,000 workmen, and/20,000 workmen, and 
manufacturing more manufacturing more 
than 180,000,000 pounds than 180,000,000 pounds 
of jute annually. Injof jute annually. In 
the same year, nearly the same year, nearly 
50,000,000 gunny bags,|5v,000,000 gunny bags, 
most of which were'most of which were 
made in Dundee, were made in Dundee, were 
exported from Greatiexported from Great 
Britain. Of the 300,-/Britain. Of the 300, 

000,000 pounds of jute)000,000 pounds of jute 
that were manufac-/that were manutac- 
tured in the United|tured in the United 
Kingdom in 1878, 200,- Kingdom in 1878, 200,- 
000,000 pounds wene |000,000 pounds were 
woven in the mills of'wovenin the mills of 
Dundee. The annual Dundee. The annual 
value of the flax, hemp value of the flax,hemp 
and jute manutactured and jute manufactured 
in Dundee is now $15,- in Dundee fs now $15,- 
000,000. The jute fac-)000,000. The jute fac- 

tories of Dundee have'tories of Dundee have 
created a flourishing created a flourishing 
city, giving employ- city, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of|ment to thousands of 
workmen, diffused|workmen, diffused 
prosperity throughout| prosperity throughout 
a large community,|a large community. 
promoted the com- promoted the com- 
merce of Scotland in/merce of Scotland in 
the importation of the the importation of the 
raw material and the|raw material and the 
exportation of manu-jexportation of manu- 

factured product, and/factured product, and 
facilitated the move- |facilitated the move- 

ment of the cotton and|ment of the cotton and 











grain crops of the/grain crops of the 
world. iworld, 

What has been so| What has been 380 
successfully accom-|successfully accom- 


lished in Dundee can plished in Dundee can 
e done with a still|be done with a still 
grander success in the grander success in the 
United States. United States, 

We notonly can spin) We cannot only spin 
and weave the fibre,jand weaye the fibre, 


but we can also raise but we can also raise 


— 


. it, 
_We not only can de-! ‘We not only can de- 
rive the profits ofjrive the profits of 
making the fabrics,,;making the fabrics, 
but we can also enrich but we can also enrich 
ourselves by the two-|ourselves by the two- 
fold economies of the fold economies of the 
growth and mauufac-'growth 
ture of tue Staple. |staple. 
There are aleo im-| There are also im- 
portant incidental ad-|portant incidental ad- 
vantage of this tillage. vantages of this tillage 
The vigorous, luxuri-|The vigorous, luxuri- 
ant growth of the jute ant growth of the jute 
almost exterminates|almost exterminates 
weeds from the soil in weeds from the soil in 
which it is sown, while! which it is sown, while 
the bitterness of its'the bitterness of its 
juice repels the at-|juice repels the at- 
tacks of insects. Itjtacks of insects. It 
has been found that/has been found that 
cotton fields  sur-|cotton fields sur- 
rounded by a belt of|rounded by abelt of 
jute were exempt from jute were exempt from 
the depredations ofjthe depredations of 
the caterpillar while|the caterpillar while 
unprotected fields in unprotected fields in 
the same neighbor-'the same neighbor- 
hood suffered from its hood suffered from its 
ravages. jravages, 
No blame is ascribed to the RURAL 
WorLb. Your uniform kindness forbids 
a suspicion of intentional wrong. If you 
had known its source, the above para- 
graph would never have gained admission 
to your columns without due acknowl- 
edgment. But this specimen is only a 
brief illustration of the treatment to 
which my writings have often been stb- 
jected. Frequently page after page has 
been used without the slightest hint of 
any indebtedness to the author. Disin- 
terested efforts for the promotion of the 
public welfare, seem entitled to fairer 
treatment. If the results and facts which 
have cost me much studious thought and 
laborious research are worth taking, they 
are also worth acknowledging. 
With the hope that there will be no 
future cause for a similar remonstrance, 
I am, with a grateful recognition of your 
personal favors, 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. WATERHOUSE. 

Washington University, Sept. 15th, ’84. 


and of the 


Mixed Farming. 


A farmer should not have too many 
irons in the fire, neither should he have 
too few. Some men have the taste, zeal 
and business capacity to do some special 
thing, to take pride in some particular 
kind of grain or breed of cattle, and such 
men have generally been benefactors, es- 
pecially when they discover and teach 
some truth, or show how to raise a bu- 
shel of grain or grow a better animal 
with the same care and labor that a 
poor one costs. Itis astonishing to think 
of the vast amount of labor performed on 
every farm for which there is no return. 
Take almost any fair field of corn and on 
an average tenper cent. at least of the 
hills will be missing at harvest. A wet 
spot here, the roots and shade of a tree 
there, and a poor knoll in another place 
will take ten per cent. of the corn plant- 
ed and cultivated in almost any field of 
five to ten acres. Quite often, too, the 
ground hog, coon and other wild animals 
come in for a further precentage on the 
crop. It is common, also, in each 
neighborhood, indeed on nearly every 
farm to see almost a total failure of some 
crop, caused by a neglect to plant, cul- 
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Indeed, there is more wastage and loss 
by neglect and want of time and labor in 
farming than almost any other business. 
Not one farmerin a thousand does eyery- 
thing he desires to do at the right time. 
Some things are always left undone or 
neglected till it is too late. More labor 
is lost by trying to dv too many things 
than by doing a few things properly. 
If a farmer raises grain he should not 
plan to plow and sow more than he can 
do well. His aim should be to get the 
best return for the labor expended. A 
man can not hope to succeed by half 
doing anything. If he plants an orchard 
he should calculate that some attention 
must be given to it for years tocome. If 
he produces wool or raises colts he must 
give his watchful care to each. It does 
not follow, however, that he will have 
no time to do some other things, and do 
them well. Every farm, whether a 
dairy, grain or sheep farm, should;have a 
flock of hens, and also something of a 
garden. Man has gathered about him 
such varieties of birds, animals and 
plants as best contribute to his comfort. 
No animal could be domesticated and 
be so valuable as the horse, cow and 
sheep, and no bird could take the place 
of the hen as a forager and producer. 

It is folly to undertake to raise every- 
thing that with proper care would be 
even profitable on the farm, for the sim- 
ple reason that the farmer would not 
have the time, It is wise, therefore, to 
do a few things well.—C. E. Henry in 
Ohio Farmer. 





The German Carp and its Introduction into 
the United States. 


In a paper read before the American 
Association. Mr. C. W. Smiley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., said he had some years 
ago imported from Germany thirty or 
forty pairs of this fish. They were placed 
in breeding ponds in Washington, and 
have increased manyfold, the number 
spawned this year being 400,000. The 
carp is naturally a warm water fish, and 
in the waters of the Southern States 
grows With astonishing rapidity, and to 
great size. They will also do wellin the 
cold water of the North, even in Min- 
nesota. Nearly every State and county in 
the United States has a fish commission, 
and they are all propagating carp. It 
has also been taken up as a private specu- 
lation, and carp are sold for breeding 
purposes as high as $5 per pair. 

The carp roots about in the mud fo¥ 

aliment, and much resembles poultry 
its manner of getting food. Carp ag 
three years are often found to weigh twelve 
to fifteen pounds, anda gain in weight of 
four pounds has been observed in a carp 
inone year. The carp is sluggish; while 
trout, bass, and other lively fish frisk 
about, and do not fatten so fastas the 
carp, Experiments have shown that 
female carp spawo at the age of one 
year in southern waters, attwo years in 
colder waters, and in the extreme nor- 
thern waters of the United States at 
three years. Other fish, turtles, musk, 
rats, snakes, andeven birds, eat youn 
carp. A bird shotin Washington rg - 
cently had in its stomach the heads of 
seventy-nine young carp. ‘The United. 
States Fish Commissioner recently sent 
out requests for information about carp 
experimented with in this country; most 
of the replies placing the carpon an 
equality with trout, bass, and shad asa 
food fist, while a few classed them with 
pike, anda very few said they hada 
muddy taste. The carp is the best pond 
fish yet known, and in a very small pond 
will thrive well so that families may easi- 
ly have their own fish garden if they 
have enough water to make a permanent 
pond. The carp isa very hardy fish for 
shipment, requiring little water to keep 
alive in. The United States Fish Com- 
missioner is giving away carp, sending 
them by express to any point, the re- 
ceiver paying express charges. The fish 
will thrive on table refuse and almost 
anything edible. Carp can be kept in 
win erin a tub in the cellar, the water 
requiring to be kept fresh. Care should 
be taken to keep poisonous substances 
out of carp ponds, and too much food 
should not be thrownin. In cookin 
carp, vo cleansing is needed; an 
frying should bedone in hot pans and 
hot grease. 
As to the economics of this subject, 
Mr. Smiley said that fish culture was 
more and more becoming a part of the 
farmer’s occupation, and thought that, 
not very long in the future, mostof the 
farmers of the country would have little 
fish ponds in their door yards, both as a 
method of obtaining food and as an orna- 
ment to the homestead. 








The Buckeye Feed Mill and Horse Power 
Combined. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE BUCKEYE MILL 
—NOT ONE HAS FAILED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION! 


WICHITA, KAs., May 21, 1884. 
Messrs. Deere, Mansur & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo: Gentlemen—Your favor of the 
20th inst. asking a testimonial for Buck- 
eye Feed Mills, in reply will say out of 
over 30 Buckeye Grinders sold by me, 
not one has failed to give satisfaction. 
They are the best GrinderI have ever 
sold, and I anticipate a very large trade 
in them the coming fall and spring. I 
don’t believe as many as three grinders 
of all other makes have been sold in 
Witchita since I commenced selling the 
Buckeye. Respectfully, 
J. A. WALLACE. 
Send for Catalogue. Address the H. 
C. Staver Implement Co., 31 North 
Canal St., Chicago, Il. 











EXPERIENCED and thoroughly compe- 


tent butter workers and butter and cheese 


makers may find employment by ad- 
dressing Holt & Hall, Osceola, Lowa. 








Cuts from barbed wire fence, cured 
with Stewart’s Healing Powder. 


tivate or harvest at the proper time.} No scar or eray hair, 50 cts a box. 
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Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 


President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
sounty, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
OFFICERS OF THE 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Dan. W. McQuitty, 
Aughesville, Mo., Harry McCullough, Fay- 
ette; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 


McCullough. 


EpItoR RuRAL WorRLpD: I mailed 
ou last evening, an article calculated to 
a general answer to enquiries from 
your patrons and others, called out by 
former communications. 

I might have said, what is true, that 
American Mohair, of the quality I sent 
you, is preferred by our manufacturers 
above that of any we import; the rea- 
son being, probably, that as in hogs, 
poultry, cattle, sheep, horses, etc., the 
care and intelligence of the American 
breeder gives, in the Angora, an improve- 
ment over the animal of any other section, 
if the three conditions I enumerated in 
my last be adhered to. 

Your State has much land along the 
Ozark range valueless otherwise, that 
could be profitably utilized for the mo- 
hair industry. 





It was by my agency the foundations | 


of Crystal City were laid, as I went over 


the tract there on horseback, before there | 


was a house onit,selected and purchased 
the site, while yet a forest. 

I would be only too glad to be the 
means of permanently rooting upon Mis- 
souri soil, the Angora goat husbandry, 
that in the end would be a more produc- 
tive industry than has that of plate glass, 
though I was told by the Belgian Goy- 
ernment glass inspector, that at no point 
in the world had he seen so fine condi- 
tions for a plate glass industry as at 
Crystal City. Truly yours, 

C. W. JENKS. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 10th, 1884. 





The Outlook for Wool-Growers. 
—The depression that characterises the 


present condition of the wool market has | 
begun to show its effects upon the cour- | 


age and confidence of the tlock owners 
ofthe country. The one is weakening, 
the other is fast giving place toa desire 
to reduce the number of sheep now held, 
or abandon them altogether, and supply 
their places with animals that make a 
better showing in the market reports. 
In common with all true friends of this 
great industry, the Gazette commiser- 
ates flock owners in view of the discour- 
agements by which they are environed; 
and because of its friendship, does it 
feel impelled to counsel against a repeti- 
tion of the mistakes that have too often 
manifested themselves under similar 
conditions of the wool market. For it 
must be remembered that this is by no 
means the first time that crop products 
have been selling on or below the dead 
level of actual cost of production. Men 
are now living and owning sheep who 
can recall eras of discouragement to 
their business fully equaling in intensity 
that now confronting them. Experience 


themselves against the misfortune of 
temporary low prices and delayed sales, 


pssons of the past. Men who, as late as 
9—more than two years after the wool 
tariff of 1867 went into effect—saw 
thousands of good Merinos sold at $1 
per head, and who shortly afterwards 
saw the same animals and their progeny 
bringing more than double that sum, are 
not likely to fail in calling those exper- 
iences to their aid just now when the 
owners of sheep find less encouragement 
in the markets of the country than seem 
to be held out before their contempora- 
ries in other live stock interest. 

A careful survey of sheep husbandry 
in the chief wool producing localities of 
she world, discloses a condition by no 
means encouraging to those who would 


MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP | 


and | 


| 

| tributed to bring down and hold down 

| the price of flock products must, in the 
nature of things be ere long changed, 
Even at present prices wool promises as 

| much encouragement to the producer as 
the grain farmer finds in wheat at 75 
cents per bushel, oats at 20 to 24 


which begins to loom up behind a heavy 
| crop and moderate demand. Mutton is 
| in fair request, at prices as good as the 


| 1880, and the demand is more likely to 
increase than to diminish while the 
| prices of other meat-producing animals 

keep up to anything like their present 
| figures. 

Don’t sacrifice your sheep. 
have a surplus cull them carefully, keep- 
ing the best, and put the remainder in 

| price the market affords. 
| of such a course has been vindicated 
times of similar depression 
| future of those who, by economy and 
| prudence, tide themselves over the shoals 
}of the present  situation.—Chicago 
| Breeders’ Gazette. 
} 


The wisdom 
in 








South Down Sheep. 

| The chalk hills of Sussex are the home 
of one of the purest breeds of sheep in 
| Eogland, with itslong line of unmixed 
| descent, known from the time of William 
the Conqueror. As it is one of the oldest 
| pure breeds of sheep known, it is un- 
/questionably also one of the 
valuable. It combines many very de- 
sirable qualities, and the excellence of 
its flesh is fully acknowledged wherever 
known. Very naturally, one might sup- 
| pose that such excellence was the result 
| of pampering care, but on the contrary 
| the qualities of the South Downs were 
developed and established under difficult 
circumstances, and, like many very ex- 
cellent human families, they have known 
no way of obtaining a livelihood but by 
hard work. The thin covering of poor 
soil upon the chalk produces a scanty 
growth of grass, very light but sweet and 
nutritious. The soil not being good 
enough for cultivation, the farms were 
usually so divided that each included 
portions of the arable lands of the 
| lower grounds, as well as the more ex- 
|tended uplands. The hills were exclu- 
sively used as sheep pastures. The tlocks 
| grazed upon them during the day, and 


at night were folded upon the arable | 


lands, often traveling long distances for 
this purpose. By this means, the arable 


lands were manured for the crops grown | 
the | 
In | 


|}upon them. Thus for centuries 
| sheep were used as manure carriers. 
this work they developed two very im- 
portant and rarely found qualities—the 


traveling, and the ability to stand very 
close folding. As a matter of course, a 


could not be of great size. By careful 
selection, its frame, formerly of very 
imperfect shape, became, as it is now so 
| well known, compact, strong and vigor- 





| came of the short, sweet pasturage and 
| the healthful exercise in the high pure 
air necessary in obtaining its food. 

| South Downs are so well know thatit 

Almost every farmer has ad- 

with 


| pearance. 


| mired their attractive make-up, 


| space between the nose and eyes narrow 
land ‘fine,’’ with the broad, breast wide 
jand deep, the back fiat, 
| straight from head to tail, and the tail 
/seton high and nearly level with the 


has taught these men how best to recoup | spine. The ribs come very closeto the} 


hip. The legs are wide apart before and 
|behind. The color of the! faces and 


and it may be confidently predicted that | legs varies in different sections, some | 
but few of them will fail to profit by the | very fine flocks in Sussex being still bred | spring, before the Kentucky early lambs 


| with these quite black. Their fleece is 
| the closet and finest of the middle-wools. 
But wool is now produced in such quan- 
tities in Australia, South America, and 


the markets of the world are over-sup- 
plied, andit is no longer entitled to 
| much consideration in judging of mut- 
| ton sheep, except as it is supposed to be 
'some indication of the quality of the 
flesh beneath it. 

The introduction of root crops has 
enabled the Sussex farmers to carry so 
| much heavier stocks of sheep, that arti- 
| ficial food is now used to a greater or 
|less extent throughout the year. The 
|sheep are now mainly wintered upon 





cents | 
| per bushel, and corn at the low figure | 


average for ten years, between 1870 and | 


If you| 
good condition for bringing the best | 


in the near | 


most | 


ability to stand this hard and regular | 
breed produced under such circumstances | 
ous; and, as effect surely follows cause, | 
soits tine quality of abundant muscle | 


| Seems unnecessary to describe their ap- | 


the small and hornless head and face | 
| varying from brown to grey, with the| 


broad and} 


our Western States and territories, that | 


shows. Mr. Rigdon, near Brighton, | 
is considered the leading breeder of the | 
original type of Sussex-Downs. His | 
ram sales are very successful. | 
Matchless in beauty, faultless in form, | 
irresistible in the show ring, as are the 
Webb and Walsingham South-Downs, it | 
is yet very questionable 
great “improvement”? has not been 
the expense of some degree of vigor and 
hardihood, and whether the original 
Sussex type would not be more valuable 
| to the average American sheep raiser in 
those useful qualities, which make their 
| advocates in England called them ‘‘rent 
| payers.’’ ‘This is strongly indicated by 
| the fact that it is very difficult here to 
keep the Webb stock up to anything like 
its standard of excellence when first im- 
| ported. 
South-Downs resemble the Leicesters 
|in showing their greatest value when 
|erossed with other breeds. Like the 
thoroughbred horse, their prepotency 
| strongly stamps their qualities upon their 
| offspring.—Correspondence of the Coun- 
| try Gentleman. 





Mutton Sheep in Cincinnati. 

| —On my way home from a recent trip 
to Florida,I stopped over a day in Cin- 
cinnati, and improved a portion of the 
time by making a visit to the Union 
Stock Yards. Naturally the point of 
| greatest interest to me was the sheep 
pens. [ found Mr. W. M. Conner in 
charge, and he very kindly conducted 
me about the premises and explained to 
me the operations. The 


| 


occurred, but the substance is herewith 
| presented to the best of my recollection: 
| ‘*Whatis the best mutton sheep brought 
| to Cincinnati? *’ ‘ 

‘* The South Down; this ranks ahead of 
all others.”’ 

‘“* What comes next? ”’ 

‘+The Merino.” 

On my expressing surprise, he repeat- 
ed: ‘ Yes, the Merino sells better than 
anything else except the South Down.” 

‘You mean mature mutton, of 
course? * 

‘**[ mean mature mutton. For early 
lambs, of course, the Merino ranks below 
'the Down and the Cotswold. This is 
not because the mutton is inferior in it- 
self; Merino mutton, when equally fat, 
is as good as any in the world—indeed, I 
am not certain but it is finer-grained 
than any other—but the point is, to get 
your mutton fat.” 

**You never have Merino lambs brought 
to market, [ presume?” 
| *O, yes, we have, sometimes; 
often. They sell a little under the 
coarse-wool lambs—not, as I said before, 
because the mutton is inferior, but be- 
cause the pelt is smaller and the butcher 
does not realize as much from the wool.” 

“Then [ am to understand you as 
meaning that the main point of the 
English breeds is their precocity; that 
is, they put so much more flesh and fat 
on the careass, and wool on the pelt, at 
an extreme early age? Is that it?’’ 

“That is the point. They do their 
| best work the first year of their lives.” 
| ‘But for mature mutton you admit 
that the Merino is equal to them?” 

**Not equal to the South Down, but 
better than anything else, as [ said be- 
fore.”’ 

‘* What do you find to be the best feed- 
ing sheep? ”’ 

** There is nothing better than a bunch 
of nice Merino wethers for winter feed- 
|ing. They herd better, in larger flocks; 
they hold fat better in the spring. If it 
were not for the Ohio Merinos we would 
| have no mutton at all in the spring in 
Cincinnati. They come in in the nick of 
time all along in late winter and early 





| 


| begin to come to market.” 

* Out of the three States marketing 
sheep in Cincinnati, where does your 
| best mutton come from? 

‘Right around here; Butler county 
| especially.” 

| _** Butler county breeds principally the 
| English sheep, I believe.’’ 

‘** Yes. Somehow or other you Ohio 
| flockmasters know how to feed better 
| than they do in Indiana and Kentucky. 
|There are some counties in Indiana 
| where we get the poorest mutton that 
/comes to market—like that pen, for in- 
stance.”’ He pointed to a pencontaining 
|many old crunes, toothless, perhaps, 
|very poor, ‘*fit only for bolognas,”’ as 


| 


de glad to see in the near future a ma-| turnips, hay and straw, the latter usually | the yardmaster said, * selling for any- 


terially advanced wool market. Dimin- 
ished consumption has resulted not alone 
in lowering prices, which, of itself, is 
unfortunate, but the same influence has 
brought about an undue accumulation of 
wool, as is attested by a glance through 
the warehouses at the points of concen- 
tration, and reports from those farms 
and ranches on which the clip is retain- 
ed. In an ordinary condition of mone- 
tary affairs this condition of the wool 
market would invite investments by cap- 
italists seeking profits in the rise that is 
sure to follow. 
more than usually conservative, and the 
most tempting opportunities for invest- 
ment are permitted to pass unimproved. 
Banks and professional money lenders 


prefer to hold such of their funds as they | 


have on hand, and thus the facilities for 
laying in stocks ordinarily within the 
reach of manufacturers are unavailable, 
while there is nothing in the market for | 
woolen goods to encourage them to | 
make large purchases if the necessary | 
funds could be procured. Quotations of | 
woolen fabrics offer little or no profit on | 
their manufacture frum wool at present 
prices, while the prospect for an advanc- | 
ing goods market is by no means bril- | 
ant. | 
This survey of the situation purposely 
omits consideration of Congressional | 
legislation upon the tariff on foreign 


wools, which, while it may have con-| are so extensive that the original condi- | edge. 


tributed ina greater or less degree to | 
the existing depression, certainly offers | 
no speedy escape from its embarrass- | 
ments. Itis plainly evident that the| 
present Congress will do nothing with | 
the wool and woolen tariff, while very 
nearly or quite two years must elapse 
before the Congress to be elected in No- 
vember next can perfect and enforce a 
change, however favorably disposed it 
may be to bring one about. In securing 
such legislation as their industry re- 
quires, the wool growers shall have the 
best assistance the Gazette is able to give 
—not alone that they may be protected 
against disastrous foreign competition, 
but from the introduction and spread of 
infections and destructive diseases the 
ravages of noxious beasts, an unjust dis- 
crimination in occupancy of public lands, 
and in the transportation of their pro- 
ducts by land or water. 

In the line of still further assisting the 
wool growing industry, the Gazette calls 
attention to the mistake that has invaria- 
bly accompanied similar depressions in 
wool production—that of sacrificing 
good stock, which would pay itself out, 
and bring a profit in the near future, if 
held and properly handled. The United 
States has not yet as many good sheep 
as are necessary for the convenience and 
comfort of the people, and that indepen- 
dence of other countries for the means of 
clothing its people, short of which there 
is no national safety. The peculiar com- 


| food in summer. ‘ 
| sown from harvest time till the end of | 
ives good feeding during | 
| June and July, when the spring tares 


| October, and 


But speculators are | 


| 


| cut—chaffed.”’ In the spring, mangolds 
| and portions of pastures, reserved from 
| the autumn with a good fog-grass upon 
| them, are relied upon, until rye, rye- 
| grass and sainfoin are ready, and these, 
| with clover, help the natural pasturage 
| through the summer.  ‘Tares or vetches, 
| of both the winter and summer variety, 
| are also employed for furnishing green 
The winter variety is 


sown in April and May are ready. Some 
low land farmers, without down pastur- 


| age, 1aise large root crops and feed them 
to the sheep of other farmers at from 3d. | 


to 6d. per week, according to the abun- 
dance of feed. They rely upon this for 
manuring their land. Upon the mixed- 
land farms the wethers and draft ewes 


are usually fattened by their breeders, | 


but many of the down farmers keep only 
breeding flocks, and sell their wethers 
and draft ewes to be fattened elsewhere. 
The chief wether fairs are held in the) 
autumn at Lewes. } 

It would have been impossible to pro- 
duce the South-Down sheep under the} 
modern system of ‘high farming.’’ and | 
it is doubtful whether under it their) 
qualities can be maintained. Changed 
circumstances will necessarily change | 
the animals. Fortunately the Downs} 


tions are to a considerable degree main- | 
tained, and will tend to preserve the 
qualities which they originally produced. 
For several years the Sussex breeders 
have strongly objected to the type de- 
veloped by noted breeders on other 
lands; and this objection has more than 
once found expression in formal] protests 
at the royal shows against these sheep 
as not being South-Downs at all. 

The improvement of the breed upon 
its native hillshad been very slow until 
Thomas Ellman, of Glynde, gave it his 
intelligent attention, and by judicious 
selection he made such marked advance - 
ment as to call general attention to his 
sheep. Subsequently Jonas Webb, of 
Babraham, in Cambridgeshire, became 
the most noted of all South-Down breed- 
ers, and brought his flock to the highest 
excellence, taking the leading prizes 
everywhere, and realizing great prices at 
hisram sales. The Sussex breeders, in 
objecting to his sheep, charged that he 
used Leicester blood in developing his 
flock, but this Webb emphatically denied. 
There was no reliable evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge, although it was 
claimed that the prey faces proved it. 
Jonas Webb was followed by the Lords 
Walsingham. Under the skilful man- 
agement of Henry Woods, the Merton 
flock has fully maintained its high stand- 
ard, and of late years has furnished the 
ee prize winners. The Dukes of 

ichmond have often been successful ex- 
hibitors of fat wethers at the Smithfield 








bination of circumstances that have con- 


| thing they can get, say 50 to 75 cents a 
| head.” 

‘** But don’t they send you good mutton 
|from the blue grass counties of Ken- 

tucky? ” 

‘*Splendid—when they have grass; 
| but they do not know how to feed well 
|over there. They don't keep their sheep 
|up, keep them even, keep the fat on 
jthem. They come here uneven, some 
fat, some lean.”” 

** Do you ever get any of Hon. Cassius 
M. Clay’s sheep? ” 
| ** Once in a great while; he marsets 
|mostly over in Covington. His sheep 
often command 75 cents a hundred above 
anything else in market. 
| pure South Down.” 

‘**How do you like cross-bred sheep 
| for mutton?” 

‘‘Like them well enough if they are 
fat; but they don’t seem to do well. 
They tried them over in Kentucky, but 
they are quitting it; we don’t get half 


| the number of cross-breds we used to a| 


few years ago. They tried crossing both 
ways—a Merino ram on a coarse-wool 
ewe, and vice versa. They found the only 
right way was the first one [ mentioned, 
but they are dissatisfied with that, too, 
and are abandoning the business.”* 

** Do you ever get any of the Improved | 
Kentucky, so called?”’ 
‘* Never got any of them, to my knowl- 
Most of the Kentucky lambs are 
bred out of scrub ewes, a sort of mongrel 
Cotswold.” 

‘Mongrel Leicester, I should think, 
from the naked foreheads here in this 

en.”’ 

‘“Well, mongrel something; good 
enough for mutton, but very poor wool 
on them.” 

I noticed a considerable number of 
black sheep among these Kentucky lots. 
Also that the lambs brought to market 
were, in most cases, neither docked nor 
castrated. The yardmaster informed me 
that the breeders of early lambs neglect 
these matters in Kentucky, though they 
attend to them in the case of sheep de- 
sired to be kept to maturity. 

‘*What do Kentucky lambs dropped, 
say, in February, average now (Aug. 
19)?” 

** Well, about 60 to 75 pounds.” 

‘* Worth how much? ’’ 

“ They are selling to-day at $5.25 per 
hundred.” 

‘** Ts the market for sheep brisk? ”’ 

‘It is dull to-day; we have sold up to 
3 Pp. M., 2,900; have about 1,000 yet. 
Last week we worked off over 17,000. 

‘* Ts the demand for mutton on the in- 
crease? ”’ 

‘* Decidedly. I have been here seven 
years, and in that time the demand for 
mutton has increased a good deal faster 
than the population of the city, propor- 
tiqnately.”"—STEPHEN POWERS, in Chio 
Farmer, 

Maplecroft, Aug. 20th, 1884. 





oo 
whether their | n, 
at| there was a competition for the best 
| dozen of preserved eggs. 


order of the} 
conversation I do not give exactly as it} 


not | 


He breeds the | 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Preserving Eggs. 
—At a Birmingham, England, show, 


The eggs had 
| to be sent into the custody of the secre- 


| tary prior to the first of October, so that 


they had to be at least two months old, 
and it was objected to by many that the 
time was too short, and ought to have 
covered six months. ‘The plan of testing 
adopted by the judges was as follows: 
To break one of each set into a clean 


gether in the same saucepan, putting 
them into the cold water and removing 


lowing them to remain one minute and a 
half before tasting. 


dozen, were boiled ten 
opened when cold. Those preserved in 
lime water were not satisfactory, milk of 
lime being more highly recommended. 
Others that have been coated with melted 
| drippings or beeswax, were also found 
| wanting, the whites being thin 
| watery. 

The best had been simp y packed in 
}common salt. These had not lost sensi- 
| bly by evaporation, had good, consistent 
jalbumen, and tasted best when boiled. 
| The eggs that took the second prize were 
| adjudged nearly as good asthe first. The 
| young lady who packed them gave the 
following as her method: 

Melt one part of white wax to two 
parts of the spermaceti, boil and mix 
thoroughly; or two parts clarified suet 
to one of wax and two of spermaceti. 
Take new-laid eggs, rub with antiseptic 
salt or fine rice starch. 
in fine tissue paper, putting the 
end downwards, screw the paper tightly 
at the top, leaving an inch to hold it by. 





| 


at one hundred degrees. Withdraw, and 
|leave to cool. Pack broad end down- 
ward in dry white sand or sawdust. 


stated to be when they are perfectly 
fresh. No amount of preserving can re- 
store a stale egg, andif it is preserved at 
all the best that can be done is to keep 
itas itis and from getting worse. 
main point is to put them in the preserv- 





possible, and to keep out all bad ones, 
| Which would certainly infect the sound 
| egys. 

The usual preparation in this country 
is lime water, made by slaking lime in 
the usual manner, and then adding wa- 
|ter until it is like common whitewash 
| used for buildings. This is left to settle 


some convenient vessel. The eggs are 
carefully slipped into this liquor from a 
tin dipper, and when the vessel is nearly 
filled a cloth is laid over the eggs, and 
this is covered with two inches of the 
thick lime, and then water is poured oyer 
it and kept fully one inch deep. 

A French authority gives the following 
method: Melt fourounces of clear bees- 
wax in a porcelain dish, over a gentle 
fire, and stir in eight ounces of olive oil. 





Let the resulting solution of wax in oil | 


|cool somewhat, then dip the eggs, one 


| by one, into it, so as to coat every part of | 


| the sheil. A momentary dip is sufficient 
all excesses of the mixture being wiped 
in the shel!, the wax hermetically closing 
| all the pores. 

Itis claimed that eggs thus treated, 
and packed away in powdered charcoal 
in a cool place, have been fuund as fresh 


ffine, which melts to athin liquidata 
temperature below the boiling of water, 
and has the advantage of being odorless, 
tasteless, harmless and cheap, can be 
advantageously substituted for the wax 
and oil, and used in a similar manner. 
Thus coated and putinto lime pickle, it 
is said that the eggs may be safely stored 


more. 
place. 


They should be keptin acool 





Turkeys. 
—The raising of these valuable fowls is 


for their 
Ample 


locations and surroundings 
comfort and thrift are at hand. 
room for the young and old 
roam over, where they can pick the 
tender blades of grass and the myriads 
of insects in their daily walks during 
the mild and warm months of the year, 
is the most natural condition for them. 
The turkey retains the habits of his 


and loves to wander through fields, 
hedgerows and 
daytime incessantly. 
tive as well as a wandering bird. 
hens will steal their nests 


They are a secre- 
The 


to depositing their eggs in convenient 
places. 

There is very little expense attending 
the raising of turkeys after they area 





before Thanksgiving. ‘Those 
| for early market need no housing partic- 
ularly, they are hardy, love the open 
| air and are content with a roosting place 
on the branches ot trees, or on sheds or 
| fences in any kind of weather. 

The Bronze variety is confessedly su- 


perior to the other varieties, in a pecu-| 


niary point of view, without speaking of 
their grand appearance about the yards, 
lawns or fields. 


xinds, and when Thanksgiving and 


Christmas holidays come round a good | 


fat turkey on the poor as well as on the 
rich man’s table, will give exquisite sat- 
isfaction to the eye as well as the taste.—- 
Poultry Monthly. 





Brown Leghorns. 


Probably the first 
Brown Leghorns to this country was in 
1835,—Mr. N. P. Ward, of Fulton street, 
New York, being credited with having 
the first few birds of this breed; but 1852 


is the earliest exact date, and may be| get the honey, they will not do. 


looked upon as the first year of Brown 
Leghorn breeding in the United States. 

The introduction of the Rose-combed 
yariety at a late day in the history of 
the breed has renewed the question of 


at the time of examination by the judges | 


saucer, then to bring the best eight to- | 
from the fire as soon as boiled, and al- | 


Another set, one from each selected | 
minutes, and | 


and | 


Wrap each egg | 
broad | 


Dip each egg rapidly into the fat heated | 


The best time to preserve eggs may be | 


The | 


ing liquor or preparation as quickly as | 


and the clear liquid is drawn off into | 


off with cotton cloth. The oil is absorbed | 


; and palatable as when newly laid. Para- | 


for many months; in charcoal, under | 
favorable circumstances, for a year or | 


profitable to the poulterer or farmer, | 
and not troublesome where the proper | 


flocks to | 


wild original ancestors to a certain ex- | 
tent; he is of arestless, migratory habit | 


woodland during the} 
whenever | 


they have an opportunity, in preference | 


couple of months old, until a few weeks | 
intended | 


At maturity they will | 
almost double in weight the common | 


importation of | 


| stripped them all and now rest securely 
upon their laurels. 

The Brown Leghorns are well adapted 
to every place that gives them freedom 
of range. They will do tolerably well 
under continement in clean, dry runs; 
but liberty they like to enjoy like good 
American citizens. They are so active 
in habits,so nervous and restless, that, 
with good management and care, they 
| can be kept to advantage on small runs, 
because they will busy themselves at one 
thing or another from morning till sun- 
down. They are the most precocious 
fowls we haye, for they feather out and 
begin to lay before some of the larger 
breeds have their backs well covered. 
J. W. in Poultry Monthly. 


Che Apiary, 


The Disposition of Bees. 


Messrs. Editors.—In starting out un- 

| der the above heading, I will only speak 

of two distinct races, and their crosses— 
|i. e., the Italians and blacks. 

The former are credited with being 
more gentle, the milder of the two, and 
the most agreeable to handle in every 
way. Letus look fora moment at the 
disposition and characteristics of the 
| Italian under all circumstances. While 
the colony is weak, they are very mild, 
very gentle, and very well behaved. One 
not acquainted with them under other 
circumstances, would think them no 
more to handle than so many house flies. 
But as they increase in strength, so 
do they increase in vindictiveness, 
and by the time they are ready to store 
surplus, they are fully prepared both in 
|numbers and disposition to guard all, 
that by their diligence and perseverance, 
| they have laid by for arainy day. That 
the Italian stands onan equality with 
any other race, in the amount of honey 
that they will gather for extracting, [ 
have no doubt, and that they are the 
hardest race to extract from, [amas well 
prepared to believe as the other. They 
cling to the combs with a determination 
that is worthy of the ‘**bull dog grit’ 
that they have so much of, Smoke fora 
time will affect them a little, but and 
they soon recover from their fright, 














jrenew the attack with as much 
courage as before. It has _ been 
|my fortune to handle a great many 


Italians in the last ten or fifteen years, 
and in many different climates, and it 
has been my experience that all bees are 
much crosser in hot climates than in 
cold. And taking the Italian. the black, 
the crosses of the two, both ways—lItal- 
ian queens mated with black drones, and 
black queens mated with Italian drones, 
and the Germans (so called) thrown in— 
and the Italians are the hardest to sub- 
|due, the hardest to extract from, and 
give the most stings to the square inch. 

I would like to see some of our bee- 
friends that talk about handling bees 
| without smoke or veil, undertake to get 
the honey from some of our stands of 
Italians. 

The blacks, as a race, are not as desir- 
| able as the Italians, but that they have 
some good points no one should deny. 
In disposition they differ from the Ital- 
ians, they are more impulsive than the 
former, and will commence hostilities 
| sooner, and with less provocation, but 
they are easier to subdue, when you once 
go at them in earmest; and when once 
subdued, there is no further trouble 
while you are taking the honey from 
them, or working in the brood chamber. 
Here'you must score one good point for 
them; that they are pleasanter to extract 
from, is another; that their honey is 
much easier to uncap is one more, that 
| they go above and draw out foundation 
or store honey sooner than the Italians, is 
not to be forgotten. 

On the other hand they will not store 
|as much honey as the Italians, accord- 
| ing to their numbers, and they are not 

as hardy as the yellow races. 

Now about the crosses of these two 
races. The much talked about, and 
dreaded “‘hybrid”’ is the progeny from 
the Italian queen mated with a _ black 
drone. What of the characteristics of 
this sharp pointed bee? She is the hap- 
py result of a union been the black 
and the yellow race, and partakes of 
both their dispositions, and perhaps is 
the more desirable bee of the three. 
They have not lost much of the impul- 
siveness of their father or the bull dog 
grit of their mother. But as the law, 
which holds good in the higher order of 
creation, comes in here—i. e., that all 
females inherit more of the father’s 
than the mother’s disposition,it naturally 
| follows, that this bee being, a female, is 
more like her black father than she is 
like her yellow mother in disposition. 
But still there is no one characteristic 
of either father or mother that seems to 
|predominate to any great degree, for 
you tind them determined to defend 
their stores, but more willing to ery 
quarter when you get after them with 
smoke than the Italians, but better 
honey gatherers than the blacks. The 
hybrid from the black queen mated with 
Italian drone, is quite unlike the former, 
as long as you handle them carefully, 
and occupy three times the time that 
any apiarist can afford that has a large 
apiary to care for, they are all right, but 
once put them on the war pxth, and the 
Italian determination is plainly to be 
seen and felt. They are fully as good 
honey gatherers as the other cross, but 
not as willing to go above to store their 
honey, nor are they as easy to shake 
from the comb. 

After many years experience in hand- 
ling and working the above named 
races, I have found that it is the crossest 
bees that store the most honey, and one 
of two things we have to do—take plenty 
of stings and lots of honey, or no stings 
and no honey. 

All this talk about gentle bees being 
Al honey gatherers, has not been my 
| experience. As for color, that is of no 
/ importance to me, if they be as black as 
the ace of spades, and prove themselves 
| the best honey gatherers, they are the 
| bees for me. On the other hand if they 
| are as yellow as gold, and have as many 
| stripes as the leopard, and they fail to 
The 
| queens that produce the crossest bees, as 
|a class, are the most prolific, and I am 


| 
| 
| 


| not one of those who would condemn a 
| queen, because she is too prolific. I have 
| yet to see the queen that will keep her 


the first importation of Brown Leghorns | hive too full of bees, for with me plenty 
to this country, and of subsequent’ im- | of bees means plenty vf honey, and it 


portations to Mystic River, Conn. How- 
ever, on this point the question is not of 
much importance to the average 
breeder, for it is ‘‘a little mixed;” but 






whether they came in 18385 or 185% 
fact is the same in regard to their beauty, 
prolificacy and adaptation to our climate. 


It hardly seems possible to find in any | 
| the business than I am now, I went for 
Before | yellow bands in bees, for fancy ‘‘fixins”’ 


country a breed of fowls that will excel 
the Leghorns in egg production. 





‘has been my experience that those 


| queens which rear such good natured 
| bees, are themselves lazy, and will not 
| overstock their hives with bees, hence, 
3, the | the truth of what [ said, plenty of bees, 


means plenty of ambitious bees, and of 


; such [ can not have too many. 


The time was, when I was younger in 


the popularity of the Leghorns, the Ham- | in hives, and all things connected with 


burgs, Spanish and Polish were consid- | the business, but with riper 
| come better sense. 


ered extra good layers. The Hamburgs 
particularly, being allowed to breed in a 
more natural way, as the colors and 
markings were not defined as they are 
nowadays, were remarkably prolific; but 


years has 
The fancy for yellow 
bands has been superseded bv one for 
tons of honey, that for fancy hives, for 
the plain and easy hive to manipulate; 
and everything about and connected 


of late years the Leghorns have out- | with the apiary must be plain and have 





a show of business about it, or I have no 
use for it. 

In closing, one word about Cuba. 

I have now been here 103 days, and 
during that time there has been but one 
day that the bees showed any signs o 
robbing. In all my experience in bee- 
keeping I have never seen anything to 
compare with it, and the end is not yet. 
How much longer it will last I cannot 


tell, but one thing [am convinced of, | 


and that is, that bee-keeping is a success 
in Cuba. 

I do not write this to induce any one 
to come here to ‘seep bees. 

Although I consider that there is no 
place on the globe that can excel this for 
tae amount of honey stored, and quality 
of ome. this country has its draw- 
backs, and for the most of the northern 
people this last named might more than 
balance the advantages of the former. 
But for one (like myself) who has travel- 
ed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, many 
times over, and from Alaska’s perpetual 
snows and has now landed in the ‘thot 
place, “it will do.—A. W. Osborn, in 
Beekeepers Magazine. 

San Miguel, de Jaruco, Cuba. 








Chaff, 

A hub-bub—The Boston urchin. 

The mildest mannered men in the world 
show their teeth to the dentist. 

After all the bean-pole is more useful to the 
country than the North Pole. 

Keep Thi3in Mind, In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known 


dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant | 


colors. 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


What is the hardest thing a man can do?— | 


Tend somebody else’s baby. 

It is about time for somebody to remark 
that hay fever is sneezy thing to catch. 

An improved business outlook is noticed 
after the office windows have been washed. 


Am I too Late? Not while there is life left. 


The weary pilgrim’s heart is gladdened as he 


comes in view of the desert’s oasis, forgetful 
of his past sufferings from the burning sand, 
and thirst. The mariner’s heart bounds with 


joy as he sees his native shore after months | 
duties he | 


of exposure, and the remaining 
has to perform on board ere his foot presses 
again his native soil are done with an alacri- 
ty attestive of his inward rejoicing. Sothere 
is hope for you, poor sufferer, in rebuilding 
your enfeebled constitution. The daily use 
of a certain well-known remedy will increase 
the appetite, assist the secretions and excre- 
tions promote natural rest, and bring the 
bloom of health once more to your emaciated 
cheeks. That valuable remedy is the Home 
Stomach Bitters. 

The best summer resort for bables—Rock- 
away. The best for bad boys—Long Branch. 

Patient—‘Doctor, what do you do when 
you have a cold inthe head?’ Doctor— ‘Well, 
madam, I sneeze most of thetime.” 

Old Lady:—‘How things have changed! 
When I was young it was ‘spend as you go.’ 
But now bank people spend before they go” 








A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Samet for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 


‘*! Have Suffered!”’ 

With every disease imaginable for the last 
three years. Our 

Druggist, T. J. Anderson, recommending 

“Hop Bitters” to me, 

I used two bottles! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 
Buckner, Mo. 





I write this as a 
Token ofthe great appreciation I have of 
your Hop 
* * * Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism !!! 
For nearly 
Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 
Good!!! 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bit- | 
ters, and to my surprise lam as well to-day | 


as everI was. I hope 

“You may have abundant success’’ 

“In this great and” 

Valuable medicine; 

Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 
my cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D 
Cc 

——-I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
—Comp'aint 

“And nervous debility. I have just” 

Returned 

“From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 

God! 

Than anything else; 

A month ago I was extremely 

*“Emaciated !!!" 

And scarcely able to walk. NowI am 

Gaining strength! and 

“Flesh!” 

And hardly a day passes but whatI am 
* * * * * * * 


complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
4e@-None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “tops” in their 


‘LIUMPHREYS 
RY 


QMEOPATH ce 
VET ERIN ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, 
and POULTRY, a 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Flamphreys’ Homeo- 
pethte Veterinary Specifics have been used b: 

armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable anc 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and ‘others ban ing stock, 
with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (3:0 pp.) 
sent free by mall on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

2 amphiets sent free on application. 

HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


equltly 48 Vital Weakness and Pros- 
y 





tration from over-work or 


’ 
indiscretion, - T is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 
Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most success- 0 

remedy known. ice $1 vial, or5 vials and 


fulre y © $1 per ’ 
Ooipt of price! Humphreys tance wed te 
5 umphreys’ Homeo. Med, C 
ilust, Catalogue tree] 109 Fulton Se Ns 


IATENTS “Thomas P. Simpson, Washing 
i ATEN TS ! ton, D.C. No pay asked fo 
patent until obtained. Write for inventor's guide 





l0c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard- 


| 


TO THE PEOPLE! 


*|This Should Be Read By All. 


It Treats on a Subject of 
Interestto Every Family. 


Important Intelligence irom the Old 
| Country Where Cholera has Prevailed. 


| ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


| Almost every case cured with 
} P oan D . 9 ) . . 
| T ‘ T ‘ ‘ 2 
Perry Davis Pain-liller 
{From Rev. R. TELFORD, missionary in China, 
now Visiting his home in Pennsylvania. | 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


DEAR SIRS :—During a residence of some ten 
years a8 a missionary in Siam and China, L 
found your Vegetable Pain Killer a most val- 
uable remedy for that fearful scourge, the 
|cholera. In administering the medicine, I 
|} found it most effectual to givea teaspoonful 
| of Pain Killerin agill of hot water, sweetened 
| with sugar; Then, after about fifteen minutes, 

begin to give about a teaspoonful of thesame 
| mixture every few minutes until relief was ob- 
} tained. Apply hot applications to the extrem- 
| ities. Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer 
| clear, and rub the limbs briskly. Of those 

who had the cholera, and took the medicine 
| faithfully inthe way stated above, eight out 
of ten recovered. Truly yours, R.TELFORD, 
| P.S.—If attacked with the diarrhea, dysen- 
| tery, cramp, colic, don’ delay the use of the 
| Pain-Killer. , 
Davis’s Pain Killer seems particularly effica- 
eg in cholera morbus, bowel complaints, 
} 


and other diseases to which the natives of 

Burmah, trom their unwholesome style of liv- 

ing, are peculiarly exposed. It is a valuable 

antidote to the poison of centipedes, scorpi- 

ons, hornets, &c. Rev. J. BENJAMIN, 

| Late Missionary in Burmah. 
The late Rev. Dr. Granger repeatedly ex- 

pressed his belief that he owed his life to the 

| timely use of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN- KILLER. 

| During his recent visit to the missions in Bur- 

mah, he had a severe attack of cholera, and 

|; was immediately relieved by the use of the 

| Pain- Killer. 

| 8% Directions accompany each bottle. 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and 81 per bottle. 

| J. HARRIS & CO., Limited, 

| ss Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| Proprietors forthe Southern and Western 

| States. 

aa For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 
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Wil urify the BLOOD, regu- 
late LIVER and KIDNEYS 
and RESTORE THE HEALTH 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. Dys- 

pepsia, Want of Appetite, Tne 
digestion, Lack ot Strength, 
and Tired Feelingabsolutely 


ones, muscles and 
——————— 
LADIES =" 


ceive new force. 

the mi 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedycure. Gives a clear, healthy peters etal 
A 





grain Pov 
Frequent attempts at counterfeiting only 
to the popularity of the original. Do not exe 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEs" 


HARTER’S Onty Anti.Constipation 


PiLt iN THE WuRLD, 
GRIPE, SICKEN OR LEAVE 
| meen 60WELS CONSTIPATED. 
Persons snffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inacti\ ity of the Boweis, wili find a permanent 
| CURE by the use of these Fills. No medicine should 
| be taken without first Clesnsing the Stomach and 
| Bowels with a dose of HARTER’S LIVER PILLS, 


| Sample dose Seat Free on application by postal, 
| Gt your address to The Dr. Harter Med.Co. 











St. Louis, Mo., fore our “DREAM BOOK.” 
Fullof strange and useful information, free., 





DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has heen longer 
engagedin the specialtreatment of Curonic, Namvous, Sxkm 
and Boop Diseasesthan any other Physician in St, Louis, 
as city papers show and all old residants kaow, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treate? with unparalleled 
success, on latest scicntille principles, Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimnese of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physieal decay, 
aversion to the society of females, confusion of ideas, ete, 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, are 

ermanentiycured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, sent 

sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at ofe 

fice or by muil free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opin 
ten costs nothing, Oilice Hours, 8 a.m to 8 p.m, 


ag: . 
A Positive Written Guarantee 
oho every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated. 

When it fs inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 

Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
scribing above diseases, in male or female, FRER 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, = + Fine Plates. 


| 
Flegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for SOC. in pestage 
| orcurrency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
| story, truetolife; articleson the following subjects: who 
| may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





decay, effects of eclibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and many 
more, Those married or contemplating marriage should 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, thea kept 
under lock and key. l’opular edition, same, paper cover, 256— 


‘266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF, 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
| for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 

ages, bound in beautiful French muslin,em 
»0ssed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for *2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 
man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 
of other physiciansa specialty. | EAL 
Such treated successfully with. | THYSELF 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 
paper. 


A CARD.—To all who are suftering from 
errors and indiscretions*of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &e, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discoy- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York. 


Manhood Restored, 


Victims of youthfulimprudence,causing Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay. and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess,will learn of a simple remedy, 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st.,N. 
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Horticultural. 


[Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment tn this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through | 
the RuRAL WoRLD.! Hig Express office ad- 
dress is Morrison, Gascdnude county, Mo. 


Notes from Samuel Miller. 

FALL PLANTING OF STRAWBERRIES. 
—While it may seem almost superfluous 
to repeat this again owing to the in- 
quiries made with a wish to have it in 
the RuRAL again, it may not come amiss. 

Let the ground be deeply tilled and 
rich. Set the plants in rows three feet 
apart, and the plants one foot apart in 
the rows. If plants are got from abroad, 
the roots should be moistened as soon as 
received. Plant in the evening if possi- 
ble, and give a good watering, so as to 
settle the earth around the roots. The 
next morning mellow the earth on the 
surface around the plants, and shade 
them. Nothing is better than fine hay 
shaken lightly along the row on the 
plants. 

If no rain occurs on the evening of the 
second day thereafter, take the covering 
off carefully, give them another gooc 
watering, and the next morning again 
loosen the surface of the ground ‘and let 
them go. If the plants are good and 
well planted, that is, the roots well 
spread about and the ground firmly 
pressed around them, they will succeed. 
Nothing more is then needed, except to 
keep them clear of weeds, and covered 
when the ground begins to freeze. Of 
course if there be no rain for a week 
after setting out, they may need another 
watering. 

I have been setting out a new speci- 
men bed for the last two weeks, in which 
we have had only one shower of rain, yet 
have not lost a plant. 

The sooner they are planted the more 
truit may be expected next season. 

My stock of plants is fine this season, 
and any orders sent to me will receive 
prompt attention. ‘The cheap plants are 
not always most economical, for when 
grown simply to depend upon the multi- 
tude at low figures, they are often not 
worth planting. I once saw a cheap ad- 
vertisement, and ordered several thou- 
sand, that came to me packed in a flour 
barrel, that but for a cold spell of weath- 
er, would all have spoiled on the way. 

At another time I[ paid $15 for a lot 
that came to hand all spoiled, for want 
of proper patking. I had to bear the 
loss. It learns one in the end. 


FInE App_LeEs.—F rom Hiram U. Cook, 
Potosi, Mo., a box with four splendid 
specimens. They were sent off 25th 
August and only reached me yesterday, 
Sept. 9th. Two were entirely decayed; 
one overripe, while the fourth was in 
good condition. Large, conical, green- 
ish-yellow ground with greyish and red 
stripes. Tender flesh, sub acid, and to 
our taste of excellent quality. That they 
were not all spoiled is the wonder. 

They went to some other Bluffron, no 
doubt; before coming to Morrison, as 
that is our express office. 

All who send me anything by express 
should send to Morrison P. R.R., as that 
is our nearest office. But all mail matter 
to Bluffton. 


LARGE PERSIMMONS.—If Alex. B., of 
Worthington, Green Co., Indiana, who 
gave us an account of his persimmons, 
willsend me a fewby mail I will be 
greatly obliged, and willsend him stamps 
to the amount of the postage. 

They can be taken off jnst as they turn 
a little soft; in fact they will ripen if 
taken off green. Weare determined to 
work up this persimmon business to what 
it should be. 

I have done considerable already and 
am not done yet. Up to this time not 
one dollar of money has been in the mat- 
ter, but the pleasure it has afforded me 
and given to others is sufficient reward. 
Any of our readers who knew ofa par- 
ticularly fine one, early or late, will do 
me a favor by sending specimens. 


Sun FLOWERS—How TO Grow THEM 
Bic.—Pinch all the side shoots, and 
let only the top flower remain, and 
you will have amonster. We have some 
here over a foot in diameter just now. 
The seed is excellent for poultry, and 
although some say that fowls have to be 
learned how to eat them, it is not so 
with mine, for they are cleaning all the 
heads that are within their reach. 


Untie the peach buds that were set a 
few weeks ago, as the warm weather 
after the rains make the trees grow fast, 
and the bandages will be cutting the 
tree to the injury of the bud. Because 
we have no peaches here this season is 
no reason why we should neglect the 
trees any. We may have a crop of 
peaches soon again. 


DwarRF PEARS.—Will it pay to plant 
these, is often asked? I say yes, if the 
right kind is planted. If for money, I 
would plant nothing but Duchess. Not 
a week ago I picked a half bushel of 
Duchess’ from a tree, one-half of which 
is another sort, so that if the whole tree 
was Duchess, it would have been a 
bushel. Last season this tree had also a 
—— crop, but not quite so large as 
this 

This tree is in sod and received no 
particular attention. We will take this 
treeas it is, for an illustration: This 
half bushel would brin one dollar 
wholesale, and as six hundred trees can 
be planted to the acre, this would be 
$300 for the crop. But the soil must be 
deep and rich to produce this pear in 
perfection. Some specimens of these 
weighed nearly a pound, and would 
average over a half a pound all through. 
They were thinned out, of course. 

S. MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





Mr. Burr's Strawberries and Grapes. 

The letter which Judge Miller publish- 
es from Mr. John Burr, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in the RURAL WoR tp of Sept. 
13th, and the report on the Burr’s seed- 
ling strawberries, copied from a Colum- 
bus, O., paper of 1847, are both very in- 
teresting. They take the mind of the 
present writer back almost to boyhood’s 
days, when he was beginning to be in- 
terested in fruit culture. The strawber- 
ries created quite an interest among 
pomologists of that day, and were wor- 
thy of it, particularly Burr’s New Pine, 
which has not been equaled by many of 
the later candidates for popular favor. 

It is surprising that he should be even 
more successful in raising seedling 
grapes than he was with strajvberries. 
For several years now we have been 
hearing very favorable accounts of new 
grapes : from disinterested parties; and 
Mr. Burr should take steps at once to 
send out more of those fine varieties. 

That heshould continue his practical 
interest in raising new fruits until his 
eightieth year, is something remarkable. 
Most earnestly is it wished that he may 
yet see many years to enjoy his delicious 
fruits, and reap the reward of his good 








works. That he has lived so that ‘‘the 
great reward” shall be his beyond the 
| skies, can not be doubted. 
. BLACK. 
Bremen, O., Sept. 15th, 1884. 


Picking Fruit. 


I know of no pleasanter transition than 
that of turning from the 
| ings, ladders ‘and fruit- pickers often de- 
scribed in fruit books to the simple and 
|easy methods of fruit harvesting prac- 
|tised by successful growers. ‘T have 
picked apples and peac ches foryears, and 
have secured for them the highes* prices 
in the best markets, but I never had oc- 
casion to use a patent fruit-picker, a 
stage-ladder, or any other elaborate or 
unwieldy device. 

There are three things essential to safe 
and rapid apple picking: an ordinary 
light step-ladder, a couple half-bushel 
handled baskets with a hook on the 
handles, and a smart boy whois not 
afraid to climb. :The ladder} is the 
least essential article of the three. 
If trees are properly trimmed they will 
allow aman witha basketto enter the 
top. An ordinary iron hook will serve to 
hang the basket ona limb while it is be- 
ing filled. Apple limbs are strong and 
they willhold a boy or man more safely 
than is generally supposed. As a gen- 
eral thing a boy is afraid to venture far, 
but alittle training will enable him to 
climb well. Nor is it essential that the 
boy should be exceedingly young and 
light in order to reach most of the apples 
on a high tree. It is quickness and 
agility, rather than lightness, that make 
a “good apple picker. I know from ex- 
perience that a young man of twenty- 
five may be of more service in an apple 
tree than all the fruit-picking machines 
in Christendom, Professional grafters 
do not depend upon elaborate ladders; 
they climb. The fruit picker should do 
thesame. It may not be easy work, nor 
safe for fine shirts, but it is rapid’ and 
successful, nevertheless. 

When one basket is full, it is handed 
= and another one returned. A bag 

trapped on one’s back, in the manner 
el for sowing grass seed, is a nuisance 
ina tree. The more one practises the 
more he will be surprised with his abil- 
ity to reach apples on the ends of limbs. 
There willbe some, however, which he 
cannot reach. If there are no apples on 
the ground, nor any wheat or oat stub- 
ble these few apples may be shaken off 
with little danger. If a fruit picker is to 
be used at all, hereis the only place 
where it is necessary, in picking a few 
stray apples which have escaped notice. 

For this purpose a cheap and simple 
picker may be made by bending a stiff 
wire into the form of a circle six inches 
in diameter, with one side of the circle 
prolonged three inches into a V-shaped 
projection. Upon this wire sew a cloth 
bag afoot or so deep, and fasten it on to 
a pole by the end opposite the V-sh: uped 


extremity. This .V-shaped projection 
will serve as a corner in which to catch 
the apple fand pull it off, allowing 


it to fall into the bag. A strong, light 
step-ladder will usually be necessary in 
picking around the outside of the tree. A 
pole, with a hook onthe end, is also 
handy to pull down limbs or to hook off 
stray apples, if one does notuse the 


picker. 
Pears cannot be properly picked by a 
machine. They should never be pulled 


off the tree, for the stem will usually pull 
out. Bend the pear upwards with the 
hand and the stem will separate readily 
from the spur. [If it fails to separate the 
pear is too green to pick. 

A peach tree cannot be climed so 
readily as an apple tree. The branches 
are brittle. Peach trees are usually not 
high, however, and what fruit cannot be 
reached by a person in the centre of the 
tree can be reached by an ordinary high 
step ladder. An ordinary peck peach 
basket is the handiest thing to pickin. 
It should be held ina light hoop just 
large enough to allow the basket to set 
in nearly up to the rim, the hoop being 
held by a strap about the shoulders. 
This will allow the basket to rest on the 
left hip, and when it is full it can be re- 
moved from the hoop and another one 
inserted without taking the strap off the 
shoulder. In this manner one is allowed 
the full use of both arms. There is more 
of a knack required in picking peaches 
thanapples and pears, especially as re- 
gards the time of picking. A peach 
which looks red and ripe as it hangs on 
the tree is not always ready to pick, and 
pinching the fruit is always a dangerous 
process. Peaches decay rapidly, and 
especially soif bruised. One must be 
guided by the feeling of the peach, and 
he must have some experience before he 
will be capable of judging if it is ready to 
pick. Take hold of the peach by the 
two first fingers and the ball of the 
thumb, and press it gently. Do not use 
the ends of the fingers. If the peach 
yields a little to the. pressure and does 
not become indented, it is ready to pick. 
At this time it will part readily with the 
spur. If the peach remains permanent- 
ly indented after the fingers are removed 
it is too ripe for market. 

Two Methods of Shipping Peaches.— 
If one were to see the methods employed 
in shipping peaches from New Jersey 
and Delaware, and were then to visit 
the great ‘‘truit belt’? of Michigan he 
would be struck with the dissimilarity 
in the methods of packing and shipping. 
The Southern peaches come into the 
New York and Boston markets in half- 
bushel baskets covered with coffee 
sacking. ‘These peaches have to travel 
along ‘distance by rail, and being in such 
large. packages they often arrive in a 
bruised and unattractive condition. 
They are packed in cars provided with 
shelving, so that one basket does not 
rest upon another. When the fruit is 
sold the basket is retained and all these 
‘empties’ are returned to the grower. 
Michigan peaches go into the Chicago 
market in peck baskets neatly covered 
with pink, red or brick-colored tarletan. 
Over this is placed a board top which 
protects the fruit from all harm and 
which may be removed in the market. 
The common style of top allows the 
peaches to be seen readily without being 
removed, however. A top is made by 
nailing blocks two inches long on the 
ends and at right angles to a thin slat 
about three inches wide, making an ob- 
ject like a letter E. with the central pro- 
jection removed. Two of these tops are 
placed ona basket, crossing each other 
at right angles. These tops, or fancier 
kinds, are often dipped in red aniline 
dye before being used. They then give 
the package an attractive appearance. 
The baskets, being smail, are made light 
and they are so inexpensive that they 
are seldom returned to the shipper. 
They are sold with the fruit, thus saving 
all trouble of ‘“‘empties’’ and also saving 
the fruit an extra handling. Three 
dollars per hundred is an ordinary price 
for baskets with tops; the tarletan does 
not costa penny a basket. Fruit ship- 
ped a long distance in these small baskets 
arrives in good condition. It always 
meets the demands of the retail trade 
better. I have often noticed the higher 
prices commanded by Michigan peaches 
in the Chicago market over that from 
New Jersey and Delaware, and that, too, 
when the condition of the ‘fruit from the 
two places was apparently the same. 


elaborate stag- | 
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| This is mostly due to the fact that cus- 
| tomers want a small package ata time. 
|In Boston one often hears customers 
asking for a smaller quantity than a half- 
bushel. People often buy at corner 
| | Stands and pay double price rather than 
| buy twice what they want of a commis- 
sion man. The Western growers appear 
| to have studied up the matter of attrac- 
tive packages thoroughly.—American 
Cultivator. 


Moral Influence of the Orchard. 
—While there is so much of the prac- 


ly or partly devoted to horticulturists, it 
|is by no means useless to give sonie at- | 
|tention to what are regarded as the 
lighter, and, perhaps, as the more fanci- 
ful features of the subject. 


ticultural pursuits, however, their moral 
aspects are by no means fanciful. Hor- 
ticulture has a substantial, moral intlu- 
|ence upon both the horticulturist and the 
community. If there is evera person 
living saw a bed of well-kept strawber- 
ries or a grand orchard about the home 
of a thoroughly bad man, he has the ad- 
vantage of us. Fine fruit growing and 
worthlessness of character do not, and 
can not harmonize; and we have seen 
characters that have been polished, and 
manners that have been proved, and 
morals that have been strengthened by 
the preaching and influence of lovely |: 
fruit. There isno mistake about this 
matter. A community is greatly im- 
proved by fruit. Go into sections where 
there is no fruit, and no attempt to grow 
any, and unless it isa new community, 
you will find it anything but pleasant in 
almost all of its characteristics. Buta 
neighborhood that has fine orchards and 
fruit gardens will be a superior neigh- 
borhood in every respect—intelligent, 
moral, and public spirited. 

There are well defined reasons, too, for 
some of these results. A _ fruit-eating 
people are a healthier people than those 
who are not; and people will not eat 
fruitunless itis fit toeat. When itis 
really fine they cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to partake. Hence ina neighbor- 
hood of fine fruit growing, the people 
will be large consumers, good health be- 
ing thus almost assured, increased in- 
telligence and morality result, for a mind 
unclogged by a sluggish or feeble physi- 
cal system, is necessary to the former, 
and a stomach unclogged can almost be 
said necessary to the latter. A healthy 
person has a better chance to be whata 
human being ought to be, in all respects, 
than one whois not healthy. 


but it postively makes them wicked. 
Therefore, in a moral point of view, we 
believe fruit growing of vast utility to 
the country.—Ex. 





Fruits from Seed. 


—‘An Towa horticulturist says the 
way to raise the best fruit is to follow 
Nature’s method and plant seeds.’’ We 
have met the above quotation in several 
papers lately, and we would be glad to 
know from the * Iowa horticulturist’ 
what he wishes to convey by the expres- 
sion If he means that the best fruits 
have originated from seeds, the advice 
seems superfluous; if he means that all 
fruit trees that are planted for the sake 
of their fruits should be raised from 
seeds, the advice is simply absurd. 
Doubtless, the idea meant to be conveyed 
is, that budding, grafting, inarching, 
layering, and propagating plants from 
cuttings or slips are unnatural processes ; 
they do not belong to Nature’s method, 
and consequently are all wrong. It is 
traditional that the method of grafting 
was first suggested by the discovery of 
branches of trees in the forest which had 
grown together from some cause or oth- 
er, and the same phenomena is not want- 
ing even now, as an occasional example 
has been met with in modern times. 
This would therefore seem to be one of 
Nature’s methods of uniting trees, and 
mankind has profited by the ex: umple. 

It is a matter of chronic complaint with 
some people that grafted or budded 
trees are short-lived, that they are more 
liable to blight and all other diseases 
that affect plants than those which are 
produced directly from seed. This is a 
mere matter of opinion, unsupported by 
facts, and, therefore, destitute of the ele- 
ments for intelligent argument. 

With regard to healthiness, freedom 
from disease, and longevity of grafted 
and budded trees, the world is full of 
examples, and the Iowa _ horticulturist 
may console himself with the reflection 
that there are grafted trees still fruiting 
abundantly that were productive before 
he could distinguish between an apple 
and a potato, and will continue to bear 
fruit long after he has succumbed to 

‘*Nature’s method” of dealing with all 
mankind.—Ex. 





Raspberry Culture. 


—Plant in the fall, say from the mid- 
dle of October until it freezesup. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, etc., all start very early in the 
spring. [n fall set plants this growth is 
not injured; they will make nearly dou- 
ble the growth the first season that those 
will set in the spring. 

In setting plants in fall, hill up over o> 
around the plants, as the case may be, 
six to eight inches. In spring level even 
with the surface; this throws the water 
away from the plants and thus prevents 
them from having or being thrown out 
by the frost. Dy not set too deep, and 
be sure to make earth firm around the 
plants. Cut back canes to within six 
inches of the ground, as soon as planted. 
Raspberries can be grown without stak- 
ing, if the following directions are ob- 
served. As soon as the canes reach a 
height of three or four feet, pinch off the 
top of each, and as soon as lateral shoots 
have grown a foot or eighteen inches, 
reat them the same way, this makes ¢ 
strong, stocky bush, able to support 
itself, and the fruit is increased both in 
size and quantity. Trim out the old 
wood dur ing the winter or early in the 

spring. —Smi ul Fr uit Catalogue. 


Orchard Planting. 


An exchange says ‘‘that apple trees set 
out ina long single row by themselves 
bear larger and much brighter-colored 
fruit than when set in orebards, because 
they get more sunlight on all sides.” 
The getting of sunlight on all sides is 
one advantage, but it is not the main 
reason of the greater heathfulness and 
productiveness of trees thus compara- 
tively isolated. It isa common observa- 
tion that the outer rows of trees in estab- 
lished orchards are finer and more pro- 
ductive than the trees in the interior of 
the plantation. This superiority is all 
the more evident if the orchard is bor- 
dered by cultivated fields, where the 
roots have liberty to extend themselves 
and to ramify in soil unoccupied with 
roots of their kind. The rotation of 
crops is quite as applicable to soils oecu- 
pied by fruit trees as itis to soils oceu- 
pied by wheat or clover, and it is well 
enough known that the whe: ut crop will 
gradually deteriorate if grown continu- 
ously on the same soil; and in the same 
way soils will become "clover- sick, as it 
is called. A rotation or change of 


, 








To those | 
who have watched the intluences of hor- | 


| read before the New 





| sible under the 
No mis- | 
take about the matter. Dyspepsia makes | 
some people not only very disagreeable, | 





crops is more potent than all the efforts 
of science, so far, in endeavoring to for- 
tify the sol against the deterioration 
which results by a continuation of one 
}crop. It need not, therefore, be a mat- 
ter of surprise that vineyards fail to 
maintain their pristine vigor after bear- 
ing several crops, or that strawberry or 
raspberry beds will not remain perman- 
ently profitably productive, or that apple 


| orchards, especially those which are 
|closely planted, become diseased, pro- 
duce poor and undersized fruit, and 


jaltogether fail after the soil becomes 


‘ . - 3 | thoroughly filled with their roots. 
tical to demand space in a journal whol- | 


Single, or at most double, rows of | 
ltrees, in isolated lines through the 
| fields, with ample breadths between 


| their repetition will in time become an 


| established method of planting orchards. 


Harvesting and Storing Apples. 


Eli Minch, Shiloh, N. J.,in a paper 
Jersey Horticultu- 
ral Society and incorporated in its 
annual report, gives directions for har- 


vesting and storing the apple crop, based | 


on an experience of many years. These 
directions are here presented in brief. 


For gathering fruit white pine ladders | 


are the lightest and strongest. Use 13-4 
inch selected fine grain, hard, clear 


white pine sawed 2 1-4 at the top, and 
if 20 feet long, 3 1-4 inches at the bot- 
tom; if longer continue no larger than | 
4. For rounds are 1 1-4-inch light 
square stuff, made of the best white o¢ ak, 
12 inches long at the top, increasing to 
18 inches long at the bottom. The 
tenons are made of a3 3-4-inch hollow | 
auger. When puttogether dip the ten- | 
nons iu paint oil and drive. 
ladder, and find the point where it 
balances in carrying, and paint a dark 
stripe across it, and you can always 
know where to pick the ladder up. Lad- 
ders wide at the bottom stand firm. 
When narrow at the top they are more 
easily placed in the tree. 

Apples that bruise easily should be 
picked in a pailed basket in ordinary 
usé; use a sack supported from 
shoulder by a broad strap. For market 
assort carefully, sending only the best. 


Make a second quality by itself if the | 


market will bear it. 

Apples for long keeping ought to be 
picked ona cool day, or the cool part of 
the day. Apples heat readily when 
gathered in a hot sun and readily decay. 
The keeping quality of apples is im- 
proved by early picking, the flavor by 
late picking. Leave fruit out when pos- 
shade of the tree until 
cool, then store. 

Apples keep best when kept moderate- 
ly dry andas coolas possible above 
freezing. Mr. Minch has succeeded best 
in keeping apples stored in the second | 
story of a building opening with windows 
to the north, above the warmth of the 
cellar and below that of the roof. As} 
As soon as cool after picking the apples | 
are packed on the north side of the room 
and the windows and shutters of the 
south side are shut; those of the north 


side are opened and kept open day and | 


night until freezing weather, when they 
are closed. In severe weather the south 
windows are opened to let in the sun to 
warm the room. [f thereis danger of 
freezing pails of water are set about in 
the room. 
the fruit is injured and can be removed 
and fresh water returned. In damp 
weather keep all the windows closed to 
prevent sweating. 


If there is great danger of freezing the | 


fruit may be vovered up with blankets or 
net sacks, but with a careful regulation 
of the windows no trouble will be ex- 
perienced. 

Apples that are frozen can be restored 
if placed in icewater and gradually 
thawed out. If frozen in bulk cover up 
and allow to thaw out gradually. Cellars 
are too warm to store fruit to keep. The 
main secret in fruit keeping is to keep 
cool as possible without freezing and 
free from too much drying air. 

Mr. Minch, who has kept apples in the 
manner stated for years, says his loss is 
never greater than 15 per cent., and of- 
tenless than 5 per cent. He frequently 
keeps apples until May fresh and sound. 


Preserving Cider, 


‘¢ Subscriber ** asks how to prepare old 
cider for medicine. It is very nice when 
boiled down, soon after it is pressed, | 
from three barrels to one. When used | 
in this way it is generally made of sweet 
fruit. If the apples are not particularly 
acid they will do, though ten or twelve 
pounds of sugar must be added daring 
the boiling. It must be closely sealed 
after it is barreled. It is nicer spiced. 
Cloves, cinnamon and mace, possibly 
two ounces of each. I have seen cider of 
this kind equal in most respects to the 
nicest wine, and much nicer in some, in- 
asmuch as in all intestine disorders it is 
unexcelled. 

For the best cider, the fresh cider 
should be boiled and skimmed complete- 
ly before being bunged up. In the spring 
if you wish to make vinegar of this boiled 
cider r, take it from your basement or 
ground cellar to a sunny, warm upper 
room, and add six pounds of diluted 
brown sugar. Leave the barrel partly 
open for three or six weeks, according to 
the acidity of the cider. Vinegar to be 
made of sorghum, use one pint of molas- 
ses to one gallon of rain water. Shake t 
all well together. After the lapse of a 
week add a second gallon of rain water, 
und if you have a vessel used for vinegar | 
you will find a substance vat the bottom | 
of it called **‘ mother.” Take that out 
and put it with the two g: al started, 
and you will soon have first class vinegar | 
of that kind. When wishing to renew it 
shire the vinegar off, leaving the ‘*moth- | 


er and a small quantity of the vinegar | 


in the vessel, and fill as before. 
be kept in a dry, warm place. 


A Word About Silk Culture. 


E. L. Meyer, Hutchinson, 
this locality the silk-worm 
batch about the Ist of May. If the sea- 
son is favorable the entire labor will be 
performed and the cocoons gathered in 
thirty-five days. This labor 
time when it does not conflict materially 
with other farm-work and gives light 


begins to 


employment to women and children. 
Nearly all the Mennonites raise a few 


worms each year and teach 
dren this industry. The season and 
climate here in Reno County are adapted 
to this industry. The Russian mulberry 
grows luxuriantly here. In 1882 I made 
a shipment of 200 pounds of cocoons to 
the Women’s Silk Culture Association in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the product of several 
families, for which we received $1.15 
per pound. The cost of shipping from 
here to Philadelphia was three cents per 
pound, lez wing a satisfactory balance.” 

—Dr. J. Moritz, of the Royal Horticul- 
tural College at Geisenheim, Germany, 
says the Gardeners’ Monthly has suc- 
ceeded in preserving grapes in their 
natural form and color. The medium 
which proved most suitable was a twenty 
per cent. solution of sugar, containing 
two-tenths per cent. of salicylic acid. 
The grapes were ‘placed in a well-stop- 
pered glass bottle, which was then filed 
with the sirups. After five months they 
had not altered in cplor or form. 
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Steamed Apple Pudding. 


—Pare and slice enough tart apples to 
filla pudding-dish. If the apples are 
tender they will cook as soon as the 
crust, but they must be put on in time 
to be hot when the crust is ready so it 
can goright to cooking. For the crust 
use one pintof flour, one and a half even 
tablespoons of butter, or fresh sweet 
lard, not melted but pressed into the 
spoon, one and a half heaping table- 
spoons of baking-powder and a little 
salt. Mix the baking-powder and salt 
thoroughly through flour and sift, then 
rub the butter into it, and use 
milk to wet it with, stirring witha 
spoon. Roll it into a soft mass with the 
spoon, then turn it on to the moulding- 
| board, and roll it out with a rolling-pin 
till it will just cover the pudding-dish, 
making a hole in the middle to let out 
the steam from the apples. It will re- 
quire not less than a half hour to eook, 
but the time will depend on the thick- 
ness of the crust. Ifitis an inch thick it 
will require three-quarters of an hour. 
If soda and cream-tartar are more con- 
| venient than baking-powder, use a gen- 
erous half oan even teaspoon of soda 
and one anda half of cream-tartar, The 
| soda must be pulverized as fine as flour 
j}and mixed through the flour with the 
|cream-tartar. Butter and sugar are to 


| be eaten with it, and some like milk also. | 


| If one has no steamer the pudding can 
be baked, but the apples must be cooked 
in a kettle and poured boiling hot into 
|the pudding-dish when the crust is 
ready, unless they are unusually tender 
|'The pudding will not require longer ion 
a half hour to bake. 








Peach Growing. 


| A correspondent of the American 
| Farmer has the following with regard to 
| peach growing in Maryland: “I plant 
|my trees twenty feet apart each way; 
jlarger trees and more feeding ground 
|results from wide planting. Tae trees 
| are headed low to allow the branches to 
shade the trunk and the ground beneath. 
his is an important matter, as the sum - 
|mer sun, and possibly the winter sun, 
scalds the bark and causes it to peel from | 
the trunk. I have an old orchard trim- 
|med high and it has thus been nearly | 
[parts © I have also noticed that the | 








parts exposed to the rays of the afternoon 
sun in summer are most affected. A 
| successful peachgrower in another State 


in such away that one tree shaded the 
trunk of another at 1 or 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon; each tree, in planting, was 
also inclined sharply tothe southwest. 
Shortening of each year’s growth during 
pa first few years of a peach tree’s life, 

sauses a stocky growth, prevents slab- 
bing off of long limbs, easy gathering of 
the fruit, and, what’ is ‘another point 
| with me keeps the plowshare from too | 
| close contact with the roots, as the shape 
of the tree will not admit of too much 
| familis irity of that kind.* 





| A Monster Apple Tree. 
—QOn the farm of Delos Hotchkiss, 





larger than any we have ever heard of. 
Ii. C. Hovey gives its measurement in | 
the Scientific American: Circumference 
|of the trunk near the ground 15 feet ‘ 


jinches; at the fork, 16 feet 2 inches; | 
|height of tree, 60 feet; diameter of tree 
top, 104 feet. 


A peculiarity of this tree is, says Mr. 
| Bovey, that five limbs have borne one 
\ 2ar and four the next. The usual yield 
from five limbs is about 85 bushels, al- 
| though in asingle instance ic reached 110 | 
; bushels; and the four limbs var y from 35 | 
to 40 bushels. 

The age of this venerable apple tree is 
estimated at about 175 to180 years. Curi- 
ously enough the patriotic old tree 
marked the Centennial year by bearing 
fruit on all its branches. Signs of de- 
cay appear in many places, and it is 
thought that this noble specimen of 
Pyrus malus will soon be numbered 
among the things of the past. 


Horticultural Notes. 


THE CANKER WormM.—Prof. Cook, of 
Michigan, thus tells how to destroy this 
enemy to the fruit growers: ‘Unques- 
tionably the best way to treat these pests, 
or to make them retreat, is to syringe 
with Paris green. This proves a cheap 
}and effectual way to save our orchards 


| from this worst pest cf the apple tree.” 


| RINGING FOR EARLY FRuIT.—Mem- 
| bers of the Illinois Horticultural Society 
denounce the practice of ringing or- 

chard trees to produce early bearing, ex- 
cept in thickly planted orchards, where 
the final intention is to take out alternate 
trees. In this case the trees to come out 
may be profitably forced into early bear- 
ing. 








A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
advises the placing of old tin cans on the 
fire until the solder melts and they can 
be pulled apart. Then take the large 
pieces of the can and wrap around the 
fruit trees itis desired to protect from 
mice, pressing the edge of the tin firmly 
into the ground. The mice will be dis- 
couraged by the tins, and will turn in 
another direction. 





—(Corn was the first vegetable canned 
in Portland, Me.. in 1854, the canning of 
tomatoes begun about the same time m 
Boston. The canning of fruits began 
about ten years later, and of meats about 
| 1872. The canning of soups of various 
kinds--pea soup, terrapin, mock turtle, 
|tomato, beef and chicken--appears to 

have originated in Boston, and during 
|the war. The canned goods business 
forms about ten per cent of the trade of 
| the average retail dealer. 


—Many people who have been led to 
magnolias have been disappointed. 
|The flowers are large and fragrant, 
but they do not impress most people as 
j;handsome. The trees are not beautiful 
as single specimens. They are too 
scrawly. To most people the tulip tree 
| or whitewood, is superior to the magno- 
jlias. Its shape and habit is beautiful, 
| and its odd flowers are fully as attractive 
as are those of the ordinary magnolias. 


| try 


—If you are going to set a new orchard 
| remember that it is an excellent way to 
prepare a plan of the orchard, showing 
the position of each tree, its variety, ete. 
| Lf a tree dies it can be replaced by one 
of the same sort. Some fruit raisers 
keep a book in which they register the 
age and variety of every tree in their 
orchard, together with any items in re- 
gard to its grafting, productiveness, 
treatment, ete., whic hare thonght to be 
desirable. 

—Victor Hugo has written, ‘*The beau- 
tiful is as useful as the useful, perhaps 
more so.”’ The truth of this saying be- 
comes more apparent upon reflection 
than most people suppose. The associa- 
tions of flowers, of pleasing verdure, of 
breezy landscapes, of works of art, are 
interwoven with our natures to an almost 
incredible extent, even in the case of 
those who professedly disclaim any love 
for the beautiful. With the little orna- 
ment commonly seen apout farmers’ 
houses, most farmers are more in sym- 
pathy than they themselves suppose, 
and were it suddenly taken away with 
no possibility of its being returned they 


sweet | 


| like 


showed an orchard which he had planted | 


Marion, Conn., is an apple tree which is | 


| be very vigorous. 


—A writer in ascientific journal ridi- 
cules the idea that apples sweat and that 
they must undergo a sweating process 
bef<re they are put in barrels in order to 
keep well. He states that only injury 
comes from leaving apples in piles in an 
orchard, and that the moisture found on 
them comes from the atmosphere. He 


recommends placing them in barrels as l 


soon as they are pic eked. 


-Among native plants in the West | 


of i interest to the farmer are the dreaded | 
loco weeds of the plains. Horses 
said to go crazy when they 
them, and other stock is affected, 
in a less degree. Late investigations 
prove that two plants belonging to the 
pea and bean family—Astragalus mollis- 
simus and sophora sericea—contain viru- 
lent poisons. Oxytrophis Lamberti, 
another plant of the same family, is sus- 
pie ious. 


them. They usually prove 


-An experienced nurseryman offers 


|the following excellent suggestions on 


the selection ‘of fruit trees: In selecting 


nursery trees farmers should look to the | 


thriftiness of the tree, to their age and 
to their Shape. Those whose trunks and 
branches are not smooth and clean should 


be discarded. Select straight trees 
which have not bad crotches, or 
a crook at the root. Do not select 
trees too old. A_ three-year-old tree 


is much _ preferable to 
or five years old. 


one 
It is more aptto live, 


jand its growth is not so much inter- 
|fered with by the resetting. A well- 


| known two-year-oldis usually prefera- 


bl:. See that the trees are stocky. If 
grown too thickly in the nursery rows 


the trees are apt to be spindling and 
tender. 
le —The Villa Ridge, Illinois, fruit 


growers, ‘with very few exceptions, are 
well satisfied with the results of this 
year’s work. What crops they had, paid 
them very well. G. W. Endicott was a 
pioneer in grape culture there, and has a 
small vineyard twelve years old which 
| has brought him an income every year 
sufficient for the support of a large 
| family, seldom netting less than $1,000. 
This year the crop was double that of 
last seat. In his new vineyard he uses 
| galv anized iron passed over the tops of 
posts 6 1-2 feet high and along this he 
trains two arms from every cane. He 
likes the plan so well that he will wire 
the old vineyard also. He picked, packed 
and shipped 2,00 ten-pound baskets in 
eight days at an expense of only two 
| cents a basket, the basket costing from 





five to seven cents additional ‘each,— 
| Farmer and Fruit Grower. 
YounG TREES.—The Lancaster Far- 


| mer reminds its readers that young trees 


| planted in the spring should be watched 


| and their form regulated by pinching the 
| Shoots that push ‘too vigorously, and by 


breaking off the shoots which start where 
branches are not needed. A little care 
give to trees while young will make later 
pruning unnecessary. A graft should be 
regarded asa tree planted in another 
tree, instead of in the soil, and its growth 
needs to be regulated by proper pinch- 
jing. Often the growth from a bud will 
If the top of this be 
pinched it will become stocky and throw 
out side branches. 

—Our canning factory has about 2,000 
cans ready for next crop and 1,400 to 
1,600 cans per day are being made. A 
ear load of tin arrived from Boston this 
week. There was an over production of 
tomatoes ‘last year—over one hundred 
factories being started in Maryland. 
For this reason the company will not 
can tomatoes next season.—Cedar Falls 
Gazette. 
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KING'S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 





are | 
feed upon | 
though | 


These plants come up in Spring | 
before the grass, and horses are said to | 
fatal. | 


four | 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purificae 
tion of the blood. If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint oa 
generation after generation. Among & 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Eczema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, E crysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Fonsumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It isso effect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time it em 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restori 

healthful action to the vital organs an 

rejuvenating the entire system. Thisgreat 


Regenerative Medicine 


Ts composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides o Potassium and 
Tron, and other ingredients of gros po- 
tency, be ~y ! and scientifica ly com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
hysicians constantly prescribe AYER’S 
ARSAPARILLA as an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{ Analytical Chemists. } 
Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for $5. 


AYER’S. 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 


Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked on rough, stom 

round without any danger of breaking. Sen 

‘or circulars H. P. DEUSCHER, Hami ton, oO. 
eas H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 
| Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas 


SEEDS! Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 








BLOOMINGTON ILLcvers‘descrivtion 


lish Rye ‘Grass, Seradella, Sheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE Belleville Ills. 





TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS 
Van Eps’ Patent Window Flower Pot Shelves 
and Brackets at special low rates. For illus- 
trated price list address, 
H. R. VAN EPS. Peoria, Il. 
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T. S. HUBBARD, FREDONIA, N. Y. TEADQUARTERS. Authorized General Agent. 
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THE CHEAPEST FERTILIZER KNOWN 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO , 


GEO. F. BRUNNER WG. CO. 
Address Station ‘*A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 





The oldest in the West. 


sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upwards. 


Descriptive Catalogue, New edition, 12 cents. 


ddress, 


Stark Nurseries. 


Established 1835, 300 acres. t 
of Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Shrub:, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our Western soil and climate.— 
Nothing but Strictly First Class Stock sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at Half 
Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented.— 
Boox of Instructions on Transplanting and Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 


Propagate all the best old and new var.eties 


Price. Smaller 


STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 





Order at once. All expert 








would miss is more than they are aware. 


Only 1,800 Second-hand Barrels left for Sale. 


work attended to. Address, 


HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOLMAN'S RORAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 


ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
space ; reduction on large or long time adver; 

isements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
thecountry This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many ofour 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 








THE many mechanics and laborers who 
bewail their condition andlow wages 
find some consolation in the low price 
and abundance of the ‘staff of life.” 
Wheat at 75c, places flour within the 
reach of all. 


THE startling decline in wheat has not 
been confined to the markets of the 
United States. As great a reduction in 
value has become evident elsewhere. The 
London Times, recently declared that 
wheat was lower in the English markets, 
than it had been in one hundred years. 


Kansas City heldits annual Fair the 
past week and scored a success, both as 
to exhibits as well as in attendance. The 
weather was all that could be desired, 
and induced the farmers and their wives 
to go in mage numbers to the Fair, glad- 
dening the hearts of the exhibitors, and 
giving satisfaction all round. 








WE notice by the Kansas City Times 
that the Plummer Fruit Evaporator Co. 
took all the premiums on evaporated 
fruit and the Gold Medal on Evaporators 
at the Kansas City Exposition. 

They also state that the Plummer 
has received Gold Medal at both the 
great Bismarck Fair, at Lawrence, and 
the Kansas State Fair, at Topeka, this 
year. 


OnE of the most demoralizing in- 
fluences at work and largely responsible 
for the extraordinary low price of wheat 
has been the general estimate of the crop 
for 1884, which we infer, from more re- 
cent and trustworthy sources, has been 
largely overestimated. Individual states 
are now coming in with supplementary 
reports which show this most conclusive- 
ly. Indiana alone drops down 14,000,- 
000 bushels from the first estimate, and 
other states are coming in with similar 
reports. 








OFFICIAL reports to the Department 
of State, relative tothe crops of this 
year in France, say that the wheat crop 
will amount to about 316,000,000 bushels, 
surpassing the harvest of 1883 by up- 
wards of 30,000,000 bushels. The quality 
is reported as being excellent. England 
and Continental countries also report 
fine wheat crops. The English crop in 
particular has rarely been so fine in quali- 
ty. These reports seriously affect the 

rice of wheat. The cry for protection 
y increased duties on foreign wheat 
comes up loudly fromall parts of France. 





Mr. O. F. Boomer, the manufacturer 
of the Maignen’s Patent Filter, for the 
refining of sorghum juice, writes that he 
purposes visiting St Louis Fair next 
month, and exhibiting some of his Patent 
Filters. If itis possible for him to pro- 
cure some sorghum sirup on the ground, 
he will, he claims, be able to demonstrate 
the feasibility of his claim for this filter, 
and as very many of our readers are in- 
¢¢rested in this, orany new and improved 
process which may present itself, it is 
safe to say that Mr. Boomer will havea 
large and interested audience, should he 
test his filter on the Fair Grounds. 





THE number of elopements and sudden 
marriages which have recently occurred 
in the east between people occupying 
widely different social positions as well 
as in the possession of wordly goods, or 
wealth—millionaires daughters with 
coachmen, butchers, barbers, and clerks, 
has created a terrible commotion in the 
most aristocratic quarters. Asa recon- 
ciliation usually tollows a large acces— 
sion to the ‘“‘upper ten’? must necessari- 
ly result and thus gradually is tne sacred 
circle of wealth rendered less exclusive. 
Farmers rarely have any trouble of this 


~ “em. character with their coachmen to brood 


over. 





GREAT credit is due Mr. L. A. Good- 
man, Secretary Missouri Horticultural 
Society, Westport, Mo.,” for making so 
large and creditable a display of Horticul- 
tural products at the Kansas City Fair 
the past week. 

The work attending the collection of 
the varied specimens and the arrang- 
ing such an exhibition, is often a thank- 
less task, as far as any recognition from 
the public is concerned, but to such men 
itis a labor of love and brings its own 
reward, yet none the less does it become 
the public to recognize their labor with 
some commendation, as ‘tis to the 
ranks of such men, we have to look for 
the leaders, who are ever in the advance 
guard of improvement. 





ProF. J. W. SANBORN of Columbia, 
who has charge of the agricultural ex- 
hibit for the State of Missouri at the 
World’s Fair, the coming winter in New 
Orleans, spent some time the past week 
at the Kansas City Fair, with a view of 
securing for his collection any fine 
specimens of the product of the State. 
The interest and energy he is displaying 
in this endeavor demonstrate that the 
right man is in the right pl-ce, and it 
also affords the best of evidence on 
which to base the belief that the State of 
Missouri will be represented at the 
World’s Fair by such an exhibition of 
both her vegetable and mineral products, 
as to excel all former attempts, and give 
some good idea of the wonderful capaci- 
ty of this, the most highly gifted State 
in the Union. 





PP WE are always pleased to say a good 


word in behalf of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College, located near Starkville. 
Last June we visited it, and were de- 
lighted to see the high esteem in which 
Agriculture was held. Nome of the stu- 
dents were ashamed to labor—all of them 
performed three hours of daily labor on 
the Agricultural farm. The sciences 
pertaining to Agriculture are thoroughly 
taught in the college, and the practice is 
1aught on the farm, in the orchard, vine- 
vard, garden, dairy and stock yard. 
Deperiments are made in various ways 
in which the students take the deepest 
interest. 
well as experiment. Gen. S. D. Lee is 
the efficient President of the institution, 
and is making it one of the best Agricul- 
tural colleges in America. As students 
fron, any State can attend this college, 
there ought to be many from Southern 
States to take advantage of it. 


eral superintendent of the department of 





The farm is run for profit as/ 





WORLD'S FAIR APPOINTEES. 
Col. Geo. Y. Johnson of Kansas, gen- 








agriculture at the World’s Fair, at New 
Orleans, passed through Kansas City on | 
Monday en route to Chicago, where he | 
meets his sub-superintendents. The 
agricultural department is divided into 
thirteen sub-departments, and Col. 
Johnson furnished a correspondent with 
the first official list of his appointees, 
as superintendents, as follows:  Assis- 
tant general superintendent and super- 
intendent of fat stock, Col. Ed. Haren of 
Kansas City; superintendent of build- 
ings, M. Uphike of Topeka, Kas.; super- 
intendent of farm and garden products, 
Geo. C. Brockett of Lawrence, Kas.; 
superintendent of cattle, Hon. Samuel 
Dysart of Franklin Grove, Ill.; superin- 
tendent of horses, Hon. Dexter Curtis of 
Madison Wis.; superintendent of sheep, 
John A. Cross of Cleveland, O.; super- 
intendent of swine, W. Scott Baker of 
Franklinville, N. Y.; superintendent of 
poultry and pet stock, B. Pierce, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; superintendent of 
dogs, Charles Lincoln of Detroit, Mich. ; 
superintendent of dairy products, Chas. 
E. Marvin of Rochester, Minun.; super- 
intendent of farm machinery, Thomas 
H. Glenn of Chicago; superintendent of 
machinery for the reduction of agricul- 
tural products, Sylvanius Burtis of Chi- 
cago; superintendent of humane inven- 
tions, Hon. Geo. T. Angell of Boston, 
president of the New England Humane 
society. The Chicago meeting is for the 
TE urpose of promoting acquaintance and 
_ feeling, and will continue three 
ays. 





EpIToR RuRAL WORLD: We notice 
your article in first column, page 299, in 
your issue of Sept. 18th, in reference to 
evaporated fruit ranging from six to eight 
cents. We think you must have been 
misinformed as to the proper price. We 
have seen no quotations of our fruit this 
year as low as six to eight cents. We 
enclose letter from a commission house 
in Chicago received yesterday, in re- 
sponse to a sample of evaporated apple 
which we mailed them for quotations, 
and we would say that the sample apple 
in question was the poorest of ** Plummer 
Process ** fruit we have seen this season. 
Note what they say in regard to price. 
Their market ranges from eight to nine 
and a half cents, though they think the 
sample sent would bring from 9 3-4 to 10 
cents. 

We write this article as we think such 
reports as you give tend to give discour- 
agement to evaporators and retard the 
business. Of course if the report were 
true, and the market price in our best 
markets range as low as you state, it 
would be discouraging. Our General 
Agent in Michigan has had offers of 10 
to 11 cents, but he expects to get 14 cents 
for the whole of our products in the State 
of Michigan. 

Trusting that you will give this matter 
a more favorable notice in your next is- 
sue, we remain, 

PLUMMER FRUIT EVAPORATOR Co. 

H. M. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary. 

Sept. 20th, 1884. 

, The paragraph referred to read as fol- 
ows: 

“The dried fruit market opens low and 
the market has been lately dead-dull. 
Bulk of the sales of sun-dried apples 
have been at four cents pound, and eva- 
porated 6to 8 cents. Peaches, both sun- 
dried and evaporated, are correspond- 
ingly low, and even the wholesale pur- 
chasers and operators did not expect to 
see prices rule so luw everywhere. Very 
little advance appears to be anticipated. 
The visible supply is} known to be quite 
large.”” 

And our own and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change market reports of that day read 
thus: 

DRIED FruiT—Apples in lighter re- 
ceipt and moving more freely at the late 
decline; yet offerings still in excess of 
demand and prices barely steady. Prime 
western 4c, fair do 3 3-4c, inferior do 
3 1-4@3 1-2c, southern at 3 1-4c¢ to 
3 3-4c¢; evaporated at 6c to 8c; cores and 
peelings at 1 1-2c. 

And that was, as we said, the condi- 
tion of the market in St. Louis. 

At that time St. Louis may possibly 
have bad more stock than it could util- 
ize, which was not the fault of this 
office. Our market reports are gener- 
ally correct in every particular, thus en- 
abling those at a distance to compare 
our market with another, and determine 
what point they ought to ship to. Eva- 
porated fruit, it may be remarked, 
always in all markets commands two or 
three times the price of sun dried fruit, 
and,very justly so too.for it is worth that 
advance to every consumer. We of 
course did not quote apples made by the 
Plummer or any other special process. 

Following is the letter referred to: 
Plummer Fruit Evaporator Company, Leav- 

enworthb, Kansas: 

GENTLEMAN—Yours of the 15th, con- 
taining sample of evaporated apples 
manufactured by John Cunningtam, of 
Warrensburg, Mo., duly received. 

In the sample sent there are two distinct 
grades of fruit, and should be packed 
separately. One-half of the sample 
comes fully up to the standard of 


“Fancy,” as established by the “S. W.| 


Association of F. and V. Evaporators,”’ 
and is equal in every respect to any evap- 
orated ring apples ever shown in our 
market. The other half of sample not 
being much trimmed, and not as white 
as they should be, (probably through 
negligence of the operator) will only 
grade as ‘‘prime’’ fruit, though but a 
very slight improvement would bring it 
up to **choice.’’ Apples very nearly of 
the same grade may sometimes be packed 
together, but grades as distinct as these 
should invariably be separated before 
packing. as they will net more money 
when sold on their merits separately, for 
if mixed the chances are that the entire 
lot will bring but a very small fraction 
over what the lower grade would sell for 
alone, whereas if separated, the fancy 
grade will readily bring a fancy price. 

Our market at present, ranges from 
9 1-2 down to 8c for common stock, and 
as low as 6 1-2 and 7c for inferior goods. 
A fancy lot, all like the better half of 
sample sent would, undoubtedly, sell at 
9 3-4 and 10c, though 9 1-2c is the out- 
side price for any stock now in our mar- 
ket. Yours truly, 

Ervin A. Rice & Co. 
Chicago, Sept. 17th, 1884. 





DAMSON PLUMS. 


Ep. RuRAL WORLD: I can but ap- 
prove of your sensible and timely advice 
relative to the cultivation of the Damson 
plum. The growth or supply in this 
vicinity is wholly inadequate to the de- 
mand. As areceiver of this, and simi- 
lar products, I have some acquaintance 
with the wants of the trade here, to sup- 
ply a portion of which, I had to send to 
Ohio and Indiana. The canning or 
preserving establishments, here, form an 
important factor in the — demand, 
and to this source may be largely attri- 
buted the increased demand and better 
prices. One of these firms is now 
receiving damsoh plums direct from Cali- 
fornia; rather distant one to look to for 
— The insignificant cost of plants, 
cultivation etc., added to the good prices 


assured when the crop is ready for mar- | 
ket, should stimulate growers to plant at 
least a few trees at once. 
P. M. 
St. Louis, Sept. 22nd. 


KIELY. 

EDITOR RURAL WORLD: When should | 
alfalfa be sown? I have tried it several 
times here, and so have others, unsuc- | 
cessfully. But I see that some persons 
have met with wonderful results in this 
latitude. One man here has a half acre | 
that has, since last spring, kept four | 
horses, several cows, forty head of hogs, | 
and has given several loads away besides. | 
Yet no sign of any diminution of the 
crop on the ground. This is marvelous, 
but literally true. Yet several to whom 
I gave seed never saw a sign of growth; 
some said theirs came up and died. 
Please tell us ‘* what’s the matter?’’ 

Yours, 
CLARKE IRVINE. 

Oregon, Mo., Sept. 17th, 1884. 

REMARKS.—Alfalfa should be sown in 
the spring like red clover. We hear va- 
rying reports in regard to it. Some 
think it unsurpassed for forage and pas- 
turage, and others have tried it with un- 
favorable results. Some report it as 
winter-killing—others donot. We think 
we are rather too far north for its suc- 
cessful culture, unless the soil and loca- 
tion are very favorable for it. In Cali- 
fornia and in the Southern States, where 
everything is favorable, it is the great 
forage crop. Much old seed has been 
used, and has failed to grow. Oa ac- 
count of the high price of the seed, it has 
been sown too thin, and in many cases the 
plants have been smothered out by weeds. | 
Give it further trial on a small scale, and 
report results. 














Epiror Rurat WorxLp: At your} 
request I send report of condition of | 
crops at this time. 

Corn is in excellent shape, most all out 
of the way of frost. Cane is good, hav- | 
ing had plenty of good showers all | 
through the summer, and most too much 
wet weather the last three weeks, sirup 
making in progress in this neighborhood. 
Will you please answer through the 
RURAL WORLD, as it will no doubt in- 
terest a great many as well as myself, 
where I can get the sulphuric acid, and 
at what price, which is spoken of in the 
RurRAL Wor tp for making bisulphate 
of lime, and taking the scale from the | 
evaporators? Yours very truly. 

Northboro, Ia. oF. 


RAISE MURE CORN. 


A careful observer of the corn market 
cannot fail to discover the steadily in- 
creasing value of this cereal, its growing 
importance as astaple product, and more 
especially its freedom from the crushing 
vicissitudes that appear inseparable from 
the wheat market. The bear element 
which flourishes so often in the wheat 
market, is rarely visible in the corn} 
markets of the country. Wheat is far | 
more at the mercy of the speculators, 
and a combination can readily be formed 
to lower its value. The farmer must 
send his wheat to market. He cannot 
utilize or consume it on his farm. With} 
corn it is widely different, for he can re- 
alize a good price for it by turning it into 
beef or pork on his premises. He can 
find an outlet for it at home if the distant 
market does not offer sufficient induce- 
ment. He is in a position to exercise 
some independence as to the disposal of 
his surplus. With the assistance of a 
good crib, which is so essential to suc- 
cess, he is ina position to take advan- 
tage of the speculator—reversing the 
usual order of things. The market is 
cornered at least once, if not several 
times every year, and when these corners 
and high prices exist, is the time to un- 
load. You cannot derive from your 
farm the profit it is capable of yielding, 
unless you pursue this course. It is the 
rule and practice in every walk of com- 
mercial life. 

Look at the condition of the markets 
to-day, if you wish to see the wisdom of 
these suggestions. Last Monday corn 
was selling in Chicago at 80 cents and 
wheat at 77 cents. In former years the 
usual figures for corn were 40 to 45 cents, 
and wheat 90 to $1.10, and the discrep- 


eee | 
appears in hay, cannot be counted as} < 


king of milk-producing food. There 
are others which surpass it in cheapness | 
and quality.—Live-Stock Journal. 
Interesting Wheat Tests—Early and Late 
Seeding—Comparative Merits of Forty | 
Varieties. 
Prof. Lazenby, in bulletin No. 5, is-| 


sued from the Ohio Experiment Station, 
reports the results of tests of early and 
late seeding of wheat, the past season, 
From this bulletin it appears that the 
observations and investigations made the | 
past season, lead to the same general | 
conclusions arrived at last year, viz.: 

1. Winter wheat may be sowed too} 
early in the season or it may be sowed | 
too late, so there must be a certain time, | 
neither too early nor too late, which is | 
the best date tu put in the seed. 

2. Many factors must be considered in 
designating the best time to sow. The 
condition of the soil and the exposure, 
the presence of the Hessian fly, etc., must | 
all be duly considered. 

3. Early seeding does not secure an 
early harvest. The same variety sown 
under the same conditions will mature 
about the same time, whether the seed- 
iag be done the first of September or the 
first of October. 

4. Wheat sown as late in the season as 
it can be, and still be given time to be- 
come firmly and strongly rooted, and 
time to develop leaves sufficient to cover 
the whole ground, will best endure the 
winter. 

5. The earliest sown wheat usually has 
the largest top, and proportionally the 
smallest root; in the latest sown wheat 
the root is proportionally larger. ‘This 
may be reversed by peculiarities of soil 
and season. 

6. On poor soil and badly prepared 
ground the wheat should be sown earlier 
than upon rich soil and a well-prepared 
seed-bed. 

7. In this latitude the Hessian fly is not 
very troublesome in wheat sown later 
than Sept. 25. 

8. The best date for sowing winter 
wheat in Central Ohio, isfrom Sept. 10 
to Sept. 30, according to the conditions | 
mentioned above. | 

From the same source come also the | 
results of tests of forty varieties of winter | 
wheat. These varieties were carefully | 
selected and tested in ground prepared 
in the same manner and at the same| 
time. The soil was a clayey loam under- | 
laid by gravel and naturally under- 
drained. 

The Finley, Russian May and Golden 
Straw were the first to ripen. These va- 
rieties were followed in rapid succession 
by Michigan Amber, Heighe’s Prolific, | 
Rocky Mountain, Velvet Chaff, Fultz) 
and Egyptian. 

The last to ripen were Landreth, 
Smooth, Treadwell, Martin’s Amber, 
Silver Chaff and York White Chaff. 
Tasmanian Red shows the heaviest yield 
of grain and stands second in weight of 
straw. Martin’s Amber holds second 
place in regard to yield of grain, and 
produced the heaviest straw. 
White Chaff, Royal Australian and 
Rocky Mountain, rank third in yield of 
grain. Silver Chaff, Rice, Michigan 
Bronze, White Rogers, McGhee's Red, 
Red Fultz, Valley and Bearded Tread- 
well take fourth rank. 











—Mr.J.R. DopGe, the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, in a pnb- 
lication just completed by him on the in- 
dustrial economy of the United States, 
makes a very striking exhibit of the re- 
sources, the production, and the con- 
sumption of thecountry. The data pre- 
sented from all countries show that in- 
crease of wealth is proportionate, not to 
numbers, but to produstive forces in ac- 
tion, degree in skill, and persistence in 
labor. The progress of the past twenty 
years is given in detail, from which it 
appears that agriculture has more than 
doubled its production, with a smaller 
proportion of farm labor, and now 
threatens a glut in farm products. 

The question of outlet to foreign mar- 
kets is discussed, and the fact is shown 
that the surplus of food products merely 
pays for imported food and beverages, 
and that the export trade cannot be ex- 
tended without a ruinous reduction in 
prices. In reference to the distribution 
of labor in occupations, in this and other 
countries, itis shown that inequality of 





ancy in prices or values was not com- 
mented on. In St. Louis last Monday’s | 
figures were for corn 55 cents and wheat | 
78 cents—the best grades of both. In| 
Chicago corn is cornered, but nobody 
attempts to corner wheat anywhere. We | 
urge then the increase of corn raising, as 
the encouragement to do so is of the 
most substantial character. The great 
feeding demand everywhere, in the 
West and South, is growing much faster 
than is the supply to meet it. Another 
significant fact is, that while the growing 
crop is known to be very large, no alarm 
whatever is manifest in the general mar- 
kets, because it is patent to all that a 
large portion of the crop can be profita- 
bly utilized without shipping it to any 
market—that the holder is virtually in a 
position to regard with indifference the 
course of the market. To these few sug- 
gestions many more might be added in 
favor of more corn and less wheat. 





Grass is not only king in respect to 
the magnitude of its growth and value, 
it is king also in the perfection of its nu- 
tritive elements as food for herbivora. 
It towers above all other plantsin fur- 
nishing, in its own composition, the 
most perfectly balanced ration for all 
that class of animals. It furnishes pro- 
teine and carbo-hydrates, and fat and 
mineral, in just the right proportions 
for sustaining the bodies of the class of 
animals that consume it. Like milk for 
young mammals, grass is both food and 
medicine for herbivora. It responds to 
all the demands for supplying waste, 
developing growth, supplying warmth. 
and fills all the defects from the use of 
less perfect foods, and hence becomes a 
powerful restorative and corrective of 
all the ills to which that class of ani- 
mals is subject, except such as arise from 
contagion. Its great healthfulness, its 
easy digestion and the exact balance in 
nutritive elements make it a desirable 
source from which to derive dairy pro- 
ducts. Nothing can surpass succulent 
grass as amilk-producing food. whether 
quantity or fine flavor be considered. 
Art may construct a ration that will 
equal it, but it would require more sci- 
ence and skill to compound it than is 
apt to be possessed by dairymen, while 
in grass nature furnishes a ration ready 
to their hands in a state of perfection. 
This can only be said of grass in its 
young and succulent stages. When this 
growth becomes more matured its char- 
acter becomes materially changed. In- 
disgestible woody fibre is formed from 
its carbohydrates, its fine aroma becomes 
dissipated, its high-flavored fats and its 
proteine yield to the sharp tooth of 
oxygen, and suffer change and reduction, 
and its mineral constituents, necessary 
to its life-sustaining and milk-producing 
power, form new combinations, less 
soluble and available, so that, as it re- 
cedes from its succulent stage and ma- 





distribution of industries retards devel- 
opment,—that exclusively agricultural 
nations are always poor. The phenom- 
enal progress of the central West is pre- 
sented, in deductions drawn from statis- 
ties, showing that one-half of the culti- 
vated area of the United States lies in 
one-fourth of its territory, producing 
more than three-fourths of some of the 
principal crops. The fact is also exhib- 
ited that the Ohio Valley is the most 
fully occupied body of land, Olio having 
94 per cent. of her surface in farms. In- 
diana 88.4, Kentucky 84, and no other 
State having asmuch. It is shown, too, 
that already three-tenths of the manu- 
factures are produced within the Central 
West, in less than three-tenths of the 
area of the country, and within half a 
century of its settlement. 





FLAX is justly considered ‘hard on 
the ground,’’ and for this reason is 
adapted only to strong soils, such as 
deep clay loam or fine dark second bot- 
tom with plenty of silica or silicious 
sand in the soil. This is essential to the 
growth of stalk and fiber. But when the 
flax is raised also for the ripe seed, then 
the chief drain upon the soil is nitrogen 
and phosphates. Flax is a hard crop 
also, because it does not return manure 
to the soil, but as it is a necessary crop, 
that fault can be compensated by some- 
thing else. One good quality of a flax 
crop is, that it cleans the land of weeds 
and foul stuff, for a crop to follow. 





—The following is a prescription for 
the manufacture of what Dr. Phares, of 
Mississippi, callsa “‘lickball’’ for stock. 
Grind fine a barrel of the best clay ob- 
tainable, free from all foreign matters, 
and temper it with a strong brine made 
ot warm water and pure salt. For every 
barrel work in one or two gallons of pine 
tar or salt, forming a stiff mass. Form 
this into a pyramid on a large low stump 
or on a low scaffold, or place in a trough 
and protect it from the rain. If thought 
desirable, a couple of pounds of saltpetre 
and five pounds of sulphur may be worked 
into each barrel. 





—Out of 210,000,000 bushels of wheat 
required for the consumption of Great 
Britain and Ireland, only about 85,000,000 
bushels, or forty per cent., is raised in 
that country; for the rest Great Britain 
depends upon foreign commerce, draw- 
ing about half its a supply from 
this country. In Great Britain and [re- 
land the acreage of wheat is less than 
3,000,000. The estimated yield is be- 
tween thirty and thirty-one bushels per 
acre. 





Hott & HALL, proprietors of the 
Southwestern Creamery  Assoctation, 
Osceola, Iowa, desire the names and ad- 
dresses of butter and cheese makers who 
want places in creameries and cheese 





tures, it ceases to be the perfect food it 
was in its earlier growth. Grass, as it 


factories. 








Ellfott’s Notes. 


Epiror RURAL WorRLD: Thanks for the 
kind notice of my book—‘‘Notes Taken in 
Sixty Years’’--inthe RuRAL WorLpD of Sept 
18. The price of the book is only #2, for which 
sum I will mai! it to any address. To the sub- 
scribers of the RURAL WORLD, I will makea dis- 
count. If any two of them will send me §, I 
will mail a book to each. My address i; 501 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. 

R. 8. ELLIOTT. 





About Yorkshire Swine. 


EpDIToR RURAL WORLD: Will some of your 
readers give me a description of the York- 
shire swine? What is their usual weight, 
when well fattened, at twelve months of age? 
Are they hardy and prolific? What is their 
color? Do thelr ears lop, or do they stand 
erect? An answer will very much oblige, 

M. R. 

Webb City, Mo. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I noticed an article 
in your issue of the 18th inst., In rgard to our 
prosperous, little city and its manufactories. 
It’s true, we have a good many manufactories 
here, and what we want now more than any- 
thing else, is for some reliable and experi- 
enced person tolocate here and establish a 
tile factory. We have thirty thousand acres 
of land in this (St. Charles Co.,) that needs 
tiling, and surely if it pays to tile land and 
manufacture it in Illinois, I don’t see why it 
won't pay here. We havethe right kind of 
clay and plenty of it. A better opening for a 
person with the experience and a little capital, 
I don’t know of. I will gladly furnish any in- 
formation on the subject to any person de sir- 
ing to investigate with a view of locating, 
and will also take pleasure in introducing 
any such personto our secretary of “con” 
exchange, who will give what assistance is 
needed. Hoping you will give this space in 
your next issue, I am respectfully yours, 

J. F. RAUCH, 
Agent Pacific Express Co. 
St. Charles, Mo., Sept. 18th, 1884, 
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c atte Dard. 


Sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s 
sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C. 
Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

Nov. 19th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St: 
Louis. 

Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle 
St. Louis. 

May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Shorthorns, 

May 2Ist, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lees Sum- 
mit, Mo., Shorthorns, 

During our visit to the St. Clair county 

Fair, held at Belleville, Ills., last week, we 

were particularly pleased with the fine exhi- 


York | bit made by Mr. W. J. Miller of Shorthorn cat- 


tle, Percheron horses and Berkshire hogs. 

For the best herd of cattle of any breed on ex- 
| hibition, he was awarded a valuable and very 
| beautiful yold medal, a private premium 
offered by P. Maret & Co., of Belleville, valued 
at $25. Not only was the medal offered by a 
Belleville firm, but was both made and en- 
graved there, and there won by a breeder of 
that town over all comers. 

For the best draft colt of any breeding, he 
was awared another medal or charm, valued 
at $25,the gift of J. Werle & Son, ofthe same 
town. For his Berkshires he took sweep- 
stakes on boar of any age, the same on sow of 
any age, and most of the class premiums. 

He has a few very nice Berkshire pigs for 
sale and will sellthem now at low prices. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Thinking perhaps 
t may be of interest tosome of your readers 
to hear of the success attained by our fairs 
this fall, I willsay in regard to our St. Clair 
county fair which has come and gone, that it 
was a success, financially and otherwise; al- 
though in numbers of attendance and exhib- 
its it was not equal to some of its predeces 
sors. The live stock exhibit was particular- 
ly creditable, something that tends to show 
that our people are beginning to see into the 
error of their ways, and are crawling out of 
the old rufs of continually raising grain to 
the great detriment of their lands and their 
finances. Our breeders of fine stock in this 
and adjoining counties just spread themselves 
and minade agrand display of live stock wor- 
thy of aplacein any exhibition. Of course 
the horse trot was there and was well attend- 
ed, and lots of the Association’s money was 
toted off by visiting jockies, making the cir- 
cuit of the fairs to the detriment of other in- 
terests by which the people are much bene- 
fited and directly interested. The show of 
draft horses was immense, the Normans 
and their grades predominating; Wm. J. 
Miller exhibiting alarge number from his 
fine stud, taking about a dozen ribbons as 
well as the gold charm for the best draft colt 
The same gentleman also exhibited a herd of 
Shorthorn cattle that have never been equal 
ed on that Fair Ground, carrying off the 
special gold medal. Holsteins predomin- 
ated, about 40 head being shown, all credit- 
able representatives of that breed and at 
tracted universal attention. It is remarkable 
how this breed isspreading. At many of our 
fairs where, but a few years ago, none were to 
be found, they now appear in great num- 
bers. Mr. H.C. Eckert exhibited a fine herd 
of Guernseys, also a flock of 40 head of su- 
perior Oxford sheep ; these will be at St. Louis 
when they will speak for themselves. Be- 
sides these there were four other breeds on 
exhibition, among which the Southdowns of 
Jas. M. Scott deserve special mention. Of 
course the beautiful and useful little Jerseys 
were therein good supply, for what fair is 
complete without them, Jas. P. Smith show- 
ing the banner herd. Many of the Holsteins 
here shown will be Included in the sale of 
Holsteins to be held at East St. Louis on the 
20th of Nov. next, at the National Stock 
Yards. It will not be held at your Fair 
Grounds nor in your city for the reason that 
your Fair Association demand $100 a day for 
the use of its grounds for such purposes, and 
your city demands a license of just $500 to 
sell within its city limits. This I call protec- 
tion with a vengeance, and, no doubt, only 
fora few of your auctioneers. However, if 
St. Louis wants none of us stock fellows, and 
no trade of that kind, we, as Iam glad to 
say, are very welcome at many other places. 
Jos. E. MILLER. 


Belleville, Til. 
Henry C. Eckert. 


Mr. Eckert reports the following as taken 
by him and makesavery creditable showing : 

EpiIror RURAL WorLD: I received the fol- 
lowing premiums for live stock and poultry 
shown at the Belleville Fair last week: 

Guernsey cattle, lst premium on two year 
old bull; 1st and 2nd on bull under one year; 
cow 3 year old, Ist; 2 years old, Ist and 2nd; 
1 year old, Ist, and Ist on herd. I also took 
the two sweepstakes awarded on best bull 
and best cow of any age; and 3d premium in 
the class of milk breeds competing with 
three Holstein herds. 

SHBEP DEPARTMENT. 

Lreceived the following premiums at the 
Belleville Fair on Oxford Down sheep: 

Best ram 1 year old and over, Ist and 2nd; 
best ram lamb, Istan@ 2nd; best ewe 1 year 
/ 
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old and over, Ist and 2nd; best ewe lamb, Ist 
and 2nd. 

Sweepstakes best ram, any age, lst premi- 
um; bestewe, any age, lst premium; bestram 
and 5 ewes, Ist premium; and I also was 
awarded the grand sweepstakes for the best 
exhibition of sheep. 

In the Poultry Department I received on P. 
Rock fowls Ist premium for pair, an 1 lst pre- 
mium for breeding pen; Chicks, same kind, 
lst premium on breeding pen; W. Leghorn 
and Buff Cochin chicks, both 2nd premium 
for pair; White Turkeys, lst and second pre- 
miums; Pekin ducks, 2nd premium. Further- 
more, I received the three specials on best 
exhibition of Plymouth Rocks, best exhibition 
of Turkeys and best exhibition of Poultry. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia in Illinois. 


As there is much anxiety felt by owners of 
cattle all over this country in reference to the 
disease in Illinois we give the following de- 
scription by Dr. Joseph Hughes, of Chicago, 
reported to the National Live Stock Journal. 
We give only extracts: 

NATURE OF THE DISEASE. 

Pleuro-pneumonia may be defined to bea 
contagious, febrile disease, confined entirel y 
to cattle and depending on a specific blood 
poison, which gains entrance to the system 
by the respiratory passages, elminating it- 
self on the lungs, and in doing 30 producing 
characteristic changes on the lung tissue and 
pleura. The contagion is spread by the 
poison exhaled from the lungs, and how far 
this poison can be carried by the atmos- 
pher. ts unknown; a distance of three hua 
dred feet between a diseased and unaffected 
herd being thought to ensure safety. When 
the poison enters the lungs and lodges itself 
onthe mucous membrane of the bronchial 
tubes, its incubatory period commences. 
This period extends according to the sus- 
ceptibility of the animal, or to some uu- 
known properties possessed by the virus 
from twelve days to three or even four 
months. 

The active stage commences by Irritation 
of the portion of lung about to be affected ; 
inflammation attacks the portion; there 1s 
great effusion into the interlobular connec- 
tive tissue,and air vesicles; the blood-ves- 
sels and lymphatic ducts become occluded, 
the circulation is stopped, and the part of 
the lung affected becomes a hard, resisting 
mass, or, in other words, it is hepatized. 
While these changes are taking place in the 
substance of the lung, pleura, forming its 
outer covering, participates in the inflam - 
mation process. On its surface is effused a 
considerable quantity of lymph. This lymph 
becomes solidly organized into bands which 
bind the lung to the chest wall or to the 
diaphragm. The disease may attack a whole 
lung, or both lungs, or only a very small p or- 
tion of one. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 

If thermometric observations are daily 
made, the first symptom is variation in tem- 
perature of the affected animal. The tem- 
perature may be this morning 104°, to-mor- 
row morning 103°, and the following one 104° 
again. This may continue for several days, 
the animal eating, ruminating and apparent- 
ly healthy. A low, dry, short cough is now 
heard, which is very peculiar in character; 
or the cough may be, and often is, present 
before any alteration in the temperature 
takes place. The hair stands erect, the ani- 
mal refuses food, rumination is suspended, 
the secretion of milk diminishes, and then 
suddenly stops; the bowels are constipated. 

The breathing now becomes labored, and 
auscultation of the chest reveals structural 
changes in the lungs. On pressure being ap- 
plied along the spine, and in the space be- 
tween the ribs, tenderness is evinced, and the 
breathing accelerated. In some cases this is 
extremely so. The pulse is quickened and 
weak, in some cases full and soft, in others 
hard and wiry. The breathing becomes pain- 
ful and irregular, nostrils dilated, eyes clear 
and prominent in early stages get cloudy. 
The fore legs are wide apart, the elbows 
turned out so as to relieve the chest wall 
from pressure. The head carried low, the 
nose extended, and at each expiration a 
grunt is emitted. The hide firmly adhered to 
the body, the hair is staring and harsh in ap- 
pearance. Horns, ears, and extremities vary 
greatiy in temperature. The muzzle remains 
in a great many cases moist, sometimes dry. 

On ausculating the chest (applying the ear 
to the sides), we hear different sounds as the 
air rushes through diseased portions of lung 
We require to be familiar with these sounds, 
in order to correctly interpret their meaning. 
We may find the characteristic ronchus and 
sibilus with the crepitating sounds of 
broncho-pneumonia, and these sounds are 
the most common; andthen again, we hear 
the friction sounds caused by the two in- 
flamed layers of pleura rubbing together. 
Where we find a hepatized or solid portion, 
the sounds are very badly marked, and in a 
great many cases are totally indistinct. If 
one lung only is affected, the respiratory 
murmur heard onthe healthy side is much 
louder than normal, as it admits more air. 

On percussing (tapping with the finger 
points), the chest walls over a diseased por- 
tion, if the lung is solid, a dull sound is 
emitted, without any resonance, the latter 
being diminished in proportion § to the 
amount of infiltration and hepatization of 
lung tissue. Whenthe healthy side is per- 
cussed, the sound is hollow and resonant. 
As the disease advances to a fatal termina- 
tion, allthe symptoms become more aggra- 
vated, gas accumulates in the rumen, a foul 
diarrhea sets in, followed by a great pros- 
tration of the vital powers, the temperature 
falls, the dyspnoa amounts to suffucation, 
the animal staggers about with nose extend- 
ed, gasping for breath, the cough is more 
frequent, piteous grunts are emitted with 
each expiration, the recumbent position as- 
sumed, and death slowly ensues, either from 
suffocation, from blood poisoning, or from 
failure of the heart’s action, due to non- 
aeration of the blood. 

These symptoms are liable to a great vart- 


ation and depend to a great extent on the se- 
verity of the attack. Sometimes the pre- 
monitions are so slight as to be unnoticeable 
until some obvious sign is developed. This 
sign is usually a cough, but in the outbreak 
just recorded , thissymptom was by no means 
prominent until within a few days before 
death, when coughing becomes marked. 

It is held by some that the range of infec- 
tion extends no farther than the organism 
can be thrown by the animal’s breath during 
expiration, and that a diseased animal is in- 
capable of communicating the disease after 
death. Itis well known that if one animal 
becomes affected in a stable, it can infect all 
the others. 

That the disease is both contagious and in- 
fectious, is proved by the French commis- 
sioners, who, after a seriés of experiments, 
came to the following conclusions: ‘The 
epizootic pleuro-pnenmonia of cattle is sus- 
ceptible of transmission from sick to healthy 
animals by habitation.” 

—The great value of infusion of improved 
blood in common herds everywhere, has 
been so long insisted upon by breeders that 
few callitin question. Quite recently, how- 
ever a cunctdavabie reaction against this 
view has arisen, especially among the owners 
of range cattle on the western plains. While 
in the western part of the State recently, we 
were assured by gentlemen who were well 
informed in Hve-stock matters, that there 
was in that section no longer any demand 
among such men for pure-bred_ bulls of any 
breed, or even for those of grade and Amer- 
ican ancestry. The offspring of these fm 
proved cattle had been found to be quite 
unequal to the demands of the range. We 
were assured, further, that numbers of 
Texas and Mexican bulls were being intro- 
duced, and that the latter were especially 
popular with such men. These facts serve 
to point a truth that it is of universal appli- 
cation; namely, that improved blood Is use- 
less or even detrimental, unless accompanied 
by improved feed, care and general treat- 
ment. For “ronghing it,’ and generally 
making flesh out of nothing, no animal can 
surpass the “scrub.”—Industrialist. F 





Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


—The outbreak of this disease in the West 
is a calamity that has long been feared by 
thoughtful men, and efforts have been made 
yearly, to secure national regulations where - 
by its introduction and spread could be in 
some measure controlled, along with other 
diseases of a contagious or infectious nature. 
Prof. Law, of Cornell, N. Y., has given this 
malady much study, and has published a 
valuable report upon it. The name—pleuro 
pneumonia—he regards as unfortunate. The 
malady is always the result of contagion or 
infection, and is never caused by exposure, 
inclement weather, changes of climate, etc. 
He has adopted the name of “contagious 
lung plague.” His definition of the disease is 
this: ‘ A specific contagious disease peculiar 
to cattle, and manifested by a long period of 
incubation (ten days to three months) by a 
slow, insidious onset, by a low type of fever, 
and by the occurrence of inflammation in the 
air passages, lungs, and their coverings, with 
an extensive exudation into the lungs and 
pleure.” 

One of the peculiarly dangerous features of 
the disease is its long period of incubatio n.- 
It will sometimes exist in a latent or semi- 
dormant state, for months, especially in the 
cooler seasons of the year, and the disease in 
this form is just as contagious or infectious as 
in the violent or acute form. Thus a single 
animal may communicate the disease to a 
hundred before the owner knows what is the 
matter. Prof. Law says on this point: “A 
beast purchased in October passes a bad 
winter and dies in February, after having in - 
fected several others. She has had a long 
period of incubation, and when the disease 
supervenes actively, she has passed through 
a chronic form of illness, so that when others 
sicken, people fail to connect the new cases 
with the infected purchase. Then again, in 
an ordinary herd ot ten or twenty head, the 
deaths do not follow in rapid succession, but 
at intervals of a tortnight, a month, or even 
more, and thoze unacquainted with the nature 
of the disease suppose that it can not be in- 
fectious, or all would be prostrated at once.” 

Inregard tothe means of communicating 
the disease, Prof. Law says it may be by im- 
mediate contact, through the atmosphere 
for some considerable distance, by the in- 
halation of pulmonary exudation when 
Placed in the nostril, from impregnated 
clothing of attendants, through infected 
buildings, infected manure, pastures, fodder, 
etc. How long the germs of the contagion 
willretain vitality isa question, but healthy 
cattle have taken it from being lodged in a 
stable occupied by diseased cattle three or 
four months before. Pastures grazed by in- 
fected cattle have given the disease three 
months afterwards, and hay mussed over by 
sick animals has communieated the conta- 
gion a longtime after. Dr. Law says he has 
seen asick herd separated from a healthy 
one by not more than 15 yards, and a mod- 
erately close board fence seven feet high, and 
in the absence of all inter-communication 
of attendants, the exposed herd kept free 
from the disease for six months; but at other 
times infection will take place at much great- 
er distances without any known means of 
conveyance on solid objects. The sugges - 
tion is made that the virus had dried on 
light objects, as feathers, paper, straw, etc., 
and was borne by the wind. 


In regard to the symptoms of the disease, 
they vary considerably. They are more 
severe in hot climates and in hot weather, 
and are milder in higher altitudes than on 
the plains; they are more severe, also, in the 
large, heavy breeds than in others. Some- 
times it shows itself abruptly and violently, 
and without premonitory warning. But 
generally the symptoms come on most in- 
sidiously, and for a time are not at all alarm- 
ing. For some days, a week or even a month 
or more, a slight cough is heard at rare inter- 
vals—perhaps when the animal first rises, or 
leaves the stable, or drinks cold water, and 
hence attracts little or no attention. The 
cough is usually small, weak, short and 
husky, but sometimes painful and attended 
by some arching of the back, extension of 
the head, or protrusion of the tongue. This 
may continue for weeks without any notice- 
able deviation from natural temperature, 
breathing, pulse, appetite, etc. In some 
cases the disease does not advance further, 
and its truemature is only detected by other 
animals becoming affected. In a majority of 
cases, however, it goes further. The animal 
becomes dull, more sluggish than natural, 
does not keep constantly with the herd, but 
may be found lying alone; breathes more 
quickly (20 to 30 times a minute instead of 10 
to 15); retracts the margins of the nostrils 
more than usual; the hair, especialiy along 
the neck, shoulders and back, stands erect 
and is dry; the muzzle has intervals of dry 
ness, andthe milk is diminished. The eye 
loses its prominence and luster, the eyelids 
and ears droop slightly, and the roots of the 
horns, ears and limbs are hot and cold alter- 
nately. The temperature goes up to 103 de- 
grees, and even to 108 degrees in more acute 
or severe cases, and ausculation and percus- 
sion reveal decided changes in the lung 
tissues. ; 

As seen in America, in winter, the great 
majority of cases failto show the violence 
described in the books. The animals fall off 
rapidly in condition, show a high fever for a 
few days, lie always on one side (the diseased 
one) or on the breast, and have a great por- 
tion of one lung consolidated by exudation 
and encysted as a dead mass; and yet the 
muzzleisrarely devoid of moisture, and the 
milk is never entirely suspended. During the 
summer, however, the symptoms are more 
violent, and the mortality high and early. The 
breathing becomes short, rapid and labored 
and each expiration is accompanied with a 
deep moan or grunt. The nostrils and corn- 
ers of the mouth are stronglyf retracted. The 
animal stands most of the time, its fore legs, 
set apart, itselbows turned out. The head is 
extended on the neck, the eyes prominent 
and glassy, the muzzle dry, a clear or frothy 
liquid distils from the nose and mouth, the 
back is slightly raised, the secretion of milk 
is entirely arrested, the skin becomes barsh, 
tightly adherent tothe parts beneath, and 
covered with scurf; there is no, app etite or 
rumination; bloating follows, and later, a 
profuse, watery diarrhea in which food is 
passed in an undigested condition. The tongue 
is furred, and the breath of a heavy, feverish 
or mawkish odor, but rarely fetid. Abortion 
is acommon result in pregnant cows. Death 
ensues in a few days after these violent 
symptoms set in. Loss of flesh is sometimes 
so rapid as to be surprising, one-third of the 
entire weight in a single week, often. 

We have given the symptoms as described 
by Dr. Law, somewh atin detail, as most of 
the readers of The Farmer never saw a case 
ofthe disease. They are now facing the pos- 
sibility of seeing it, and should understand 
something of its nature and symptoms.— 
Ohio Farmer. 





AN OVEBR-TASKED BRAIN. 


A clergyman in Iowa, after a few weeks’ 
use of our Treatment, says: 

“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like 
acharm. I have no special ailment except 
from an overtasked brain. Wakefulness, 
nervous irritability, and tendency to paraly- 
sis were the most marked troubles. Now, 
after three weeks use t!ncrease of a 
clear mental horizon, freedom from inci 
paralytic attucks, and good rest. hat 
more could I ask?” 

our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in con- 
sumption, Catarrh Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic 





diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 111] Girard St., 
Philadelphia. 
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The Horseman, 


Stallions Advertised. 
Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Mls. 
Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils, 
Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sprague Pilot, H. (. Do1sman, Prairi 
du-Chien, Wis. 
Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien. 


Hi. L. Dous 


Notes From McLean Co., Iils. 


Co. COLMAN. I had hoped to%gbe able to 
send you some interesting fair notes this 
week, but the McLean County fair was a fail- 
ure in all that the word implies. Itopened 
with very little stock of any kind on the 
ground, run two days and collapsed. 
Why is this? McLean Is the richest county in 
Illinois, and no other county in this State can 
boast of as much improved stock of all kinds 
as it, and yet they can’t have a fair. I hope 
before another year the right kind of men will 
tave hold of it, and hold a good fatr. 

In sending you a listof the trotting stallions 
owned here, I unintentionally omitted two 
thatare in every way worthy of mention. 
They are the property of Mr. Ferre of Bloom- 
ington, and are Ferre’s Sprague by Gov. 
Sprague, Dam Levantia by Black Donald, and 
Caton Capoul by Caton, son of Sentinel 2:29%, 
dam the same as Ferre’s Sprague. The well 
known driver J. L. Peck has charge of them. 


It is rumored that D. H. Rounds, of Bloom- 
ington, has sold his trotting stallion Nomad 
by Almont, but I was unable to learn who the 
purchaser was. It is to be hoped that he will 
not leave the county, for he isavery fine 
horse and can trot in 2:30 on any good track. 
I presume Mr. Rounds intends devoting his 
whole time to developing the get of his 
Sprague horse. “OCCASIONAL.” 





Shoeing Horses. 


Ep. RuRAL Wortp: In the article from 
“Chicago Tribune” published in a lat» num 
ber of the RURAL WORLD on this subject, I 
think it erred to aimit that it may be injurt- 
ous to subject the unshod feet of the horse to 
constantly moist streets from sprinkling. 
On the contrary it seem3 to me it is benefi- 
cial, and keeps the hoof toughened. I have 
noticed after horses feet have been abused 
from long shoeing and other unfavorable 
conditions, they have become brittle, they 
were always improved and made tough by 
tie dew when turned on pasture at night 
withshoe off oron, andI have availed my~ 
self of this remedial agency on all occasions 
when I could to improve their hoofs. 

Besides, I notice with my own horses and 
mules, which are rarely shod, there is never 
trouble{with their bare feet, except in dry 
summer weather, when they are sometimes 
a little brittle. Ihave a large mule that can 
go unshod with impunity even on the road 
the year out if the summer or fall drouths in- 
ttrvenes,-when he must be shod; but the 
shoes are taken off as soon as the rains be- 
gin, or if he can be given the run of the pas- 
ture nights, thedews keep his feet all right. 

Tuscumbia, Ala. S. J. H. 


The Value of Pacing Blood in Trotters. 


It is not so many years since the value of 
pacing strains in trotting pedigrees began to 
be recognized, says the Breeder’s Gazette, but 
now the blood of tne sidewheelers is such an 
important elementin the breeding of so many 
of our best trotters that the attention of 
breeders generally is being called to it. In 
the olden days of trotting the pedigree of a 
horse was not of the slightest consequence, 
but with the advent in the breeding ranks of 
men of thoughtful intelligence all this has 
been changed, and now the blood lines of a 
candidate for public favoron the trotting 
trick or inthe stud are as closely scanned and 
analyzed as are those of a thoroughbred race- 
horse. The merits of different trotting fami- 
lies have become well established, and the 
pe-formances on the track of their represen- 
tatives have beenthe test by which these 
merits have been determined. 

When the breeding of trotters first began to 

be condacted in an intelligent manner there 
was a wide-spread belief that the blood of the 
thoroughbred was an important factor in the 
matter of producing h rsesof speed and 
gameness at the trotting gait; but the incon - 
sistency of the position taken by those who 
claimed that the best way to produce trotters 
was by giving them a strong dash of thorough - 
blood was soon apparent and atthe present 
time no man who hopes to make a success of 
breeding horses for the road or track breeds 
to stallions witha considerable amount of 
running blood in their veins, or selects for 
his brood-mares those which have immediate 
crossesof the thoroughbred. The plan now 
followed is to get as much trotting blood as 
possible, both inthe stallions and mares, with 
&@ pacing cross wherever it can be secured. Ten 
years ago the man who talked of pacing 
blood in connection with trotting pedigrees 
would have been laughed at; to-day we see 
that the two fastest trottersin the world— 
Juy-eye-see and Maud S.—are from mares by 
P.lot Jr., a horse that came of a pacing fami- 
ly, but whose sons and daughters were among 
the best trotters of theirday. The PilotJr 
blood is to-day the most sought for and high- 
est-priced that can be found when the ques- 
tion of brood-mares is considered, and it is 
appreciating in value every year. Anditis 
so withother families of pacers. The old 
mare Pocahontas, that was so much the 
fastest pacer of her day that no races could 
be obtained by her owners agafthst other 
horses, has left us sonsand daughters that 
have made theirmark in the breeding ranks. 
Her son, Tom Rolfe, by Pugh’s Aratus, is the 
sire of Lady Rolfe, 2:22'4, and several others 
that can beat 2:30. Her daughter Pocahontas 
by Ethan Allen, made a record of 2.26% ata 
time when those figures were about equal to 
2:20atthe present day. Another daughter, 
May Day, wasthe dam of Nancy, 2:23%; and 
still another one, May Q ieen, was the dam of 
May Morning, 2:39, and she in turn produced 
to the cover of Smuggler (a pacing-bred 
stallion that trotted in 2:15‘) the stallion 
Revenue, that hasa record better than 2:30 
and had shown public miles in 2:22. This is 
the history of one pacing mare, and it should 
be remem»ered that her produce were kept 
track of only because their dam was far and 
away the best pacer of her time, and that this 
was done when the pedigree of an ordinary 
pacer was involved in doubt, and when breed- 
ers were anxious to cover up, instaadof dis- 
play, any pacing strains that might be found 
in the pedigrees of their stallions and mares, 
Kansas Chief, oneof the gamest trotters of 
which we have any knowledge, was of pacing 
ancestry. So was Grafton, that trotted a pub- 
lic mile in 2:15 before his purchase by Mr. 
Robert Bonner. Grafton had plenty of thor 
oughblood in his veins, and the advocates of 
that style of breeding were prompt to attri- 
bute to this source his wonderful speed at the 
trot, but thinking people knew thatit was 
pacing blood that made him trot so fast, and 
that the only effect of the running strain was 
to incite him to the wild breaks for which he 
became famous, and which so often resulted 
in his being beaten in races by level-headed 
trotters that had not a tithe of his speed. 

Then the Blue Bulls began coming to the 
front as trotters. At first their claims to ex- 
cellence were derided. They would quit, it 
was said, and were rattle-headed. The fact 
that most of them.were out of ordinary farm 
mares, that they were commonly driven by 
men whose knowledge of training and driv 


| ing was of the most limited description, and 
that nearly allof them were compelled to | 
wear excessive weight on thefront feet in 
| order to prevent them from pacing, was en- 
} tirely ignored by those who sought to belittle 
| the claims of this pacing-bred family of trot- | 
ters. But they kept coming into the ranks of | 
2:30 horses every year, and now the old dead 
| pacing stallion that got only common mares 
| stands at the head of all the horses as a pro- | 
| ducer of 2:30 trotters. Facts like this can not 
be talked down. Tne Gazette is no advocate 
of toe-weight trotters (and most of the Blue 
Bulls belong in this category), but it believes | 
in recognizing the merit of every element 
that entersinto the breeding of succes sful | 
trotters, andthe matter of pacing-blood is 
entirely too important to be laughed down. 
We see converted pacers trotting on every 
track in the country, and trotting fast enough 
to win. We see other trotters that aresired | 
by pacing stallions. Clinker, a horse that ac- | 
quired a record of 2:20 at the pacing gait, has 
after only a few seasons in the stud, given us 
in Lynwood a five-year-old that can beat 2:20 | 
trotting, and a pacer, Patsy Clinker, that is 
equally fast asa pacer. The Hiatoga family | 
—a strictly pacing one--gave us a lot of good | 
rotters, and afew yearsfrom now we shali | 
+ find the Blue Bull and Hiatoga mares figuring | 
as the dams of trotters that can both go fast 
and stay the distance. Last ;{Saturday, on the 
Chicago track, a Blue Bull gelding whose 
dam was by Shawhan’s Tom Hall,a pacing | 
horse, defeated a trotter that had shown the | 


| 








ting instinct, as he won the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth heats without a break. The following 
day Harry Wilkes followed in his footsteps. 
Athird son, the five-year-old stallion Guy 
Wilkes, dam Lady Banger, by Mamorino 
Patchen, won his maiden race on 6th ult., at 
Oakland, Cal., taking the second, third and 
fourth heats. Time, 2:244%,2:24%—2:21%. He 
is a brother in blood to Alcantara, Rosa 
Wilkes, and others of the Wilkes family from 
Mambrino mares. Inthe second generation 
it would be well for breeders to keep this in 
view; a double infusion of Mambrino Chief 


blood on the dam's side is found in many | 


trotters of note.—Spirit of the Times, 


—The best horse doctor is a sensible horse. | 


Give him liberty and he will take care of him- 
selt. Who ever saw a horse running wild 
that was troubled with “heaves?’ A nibble 
of apopple pole, or a bite of “rosin weed” 
and a full supply of grass is all he wants to 
put himself in a sleek, plump, happy condi- 
tion; but if kept up and fed dusty hay and 
made subject to the natural demands of a 
thoughtless owner, it is no wonder he suf- 
fers. Father Clarkson says “rosin weed” 
isa sovereign cure for heaves, or a preven- 
tion, and any one who has seen the intelli- 
gent horse stretch his nose away over to 
browse it in the uncut grass when hitched 


to the mower has evidence in support. A} 


good horse is his own doctor if you give him 
a chance.—Ex. 


—As in either riding or driving the master 


ability to go a mile in 2:20, and did it in a six- | {8 constantly in communication with the 
heat race. He was not obliged to wear the | horse through the medium of his mouth, it 
killing toe-weights, and therefore he could } becomes a matterof the highest importance 
stay out the contest. Everyone knows that! that we understand more fully than most 


think they will do better on the latter. It is 
said that colts fed on sour milk are never 
troubled with worms. The floor of the stall 
should be of earth, and unless it is such,a 
few inches of dry loam should be thrown in, 
so that it will not be compelled to stand on 
the hard planks. It should be led out and 
exercised a short time every day for a fort- 
night, after which it may be turned loose in 
the yard or paddock, which should be so ar 
ranged that it can go into its stall at will, 





- ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 





In compliance with the laws of the State of Kentucky requiring all the personal property of estates to be sold publicly, 


will, as Administrator of 


—SELL HIS— 





Che ground oats and shorts should be con- 
tinued through the winter, and the amount 
can be more than doubled without injury to 
the colt.—American Cultivator. 





WANTED, the names of first class butter 
and cheese makers who desire employ- 
|}ment. Address Holt & Hall, Osceola, 
lowa. 











BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. — 


EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell oy ay importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 


<<) HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
jand Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 





AT HIS LATE 


Duke 37622 and 3rd Duke of Kent, No. in Vol. 27. 
Catalogues may be had by applying to me after August 10th. 


fifty head from their Longwood Herd, which will inciude Kirklevingtons, Craggs, 


Eyes 51776 and Barrington Duke 37622. Apply to them for catalogues. 


JAS. C. HAMII:TON, DEOC’D, 
ENTIRE HERD OF BATES’ SHORTHORNS 


RESIDENCE, FLAT CREEK, BATH COUNTY. KY., THE 


24th and 25th September, 1884. 


The herd numbers more than one hundred head of the following families: Airdrie Duchess, Barrington, Kirklevington. 
Rose of Sharon and Young Mary, and will include his Pure Bates Stock Bulls, 2nd Duke of Kent 51119, Barrington 


GEO. G. HAMILTON, Administrator, 
P. O. Flat Creek, Bath County, Ky. 
SEPTEMBER 26, 188-4, Williams & Hamilton, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., will sella select draft of about 


Hilpas, Places, Rose of Sharons, Young 


Mary’s, Phyllisses and Josephines, topped by 4th Duke of Geneva (30958), Grand Duke of Geneva (28756,) Geneva Wild 





ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 


torsale. Inspection invited. 


AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 
e of pure bred Poland-China and Duroc- 
Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 











the free-for-all pacers can go six or seven | persons do the philosophy of the action of 
heats faster than any field of trotters ever | the bit and rein, and their relation to the po- 
seen, which shows conclusively that side- | sition of the head and neck, in motion, as 
wheelers do not lack stamina when not going | well as the mode of junction of head to neck 
an artificial gait. Breeders should consider | #nd neck to shoulder. Itis said of a horse 
this matter of pacing strains in trotting pedi- | that he hasa good mouth ora bad mouth 
grees, and watch the results of each season’s | the terms being understood differently by 
trotting with a view to ascertaining how many | different persons. Thus, if a horse is what is 
horses with pacing-blood in their veins enter 
the 2:30 list. 


| bears very lightly on the hand of the driver 
|—he is by many considered to have a good 
|mouth; while perhaps most persons, in 
speaking of a good mouth, mean a horse that 
| pulls pretty strongly against the bit; in 
| other words, that a good mouth is somewhat 
|/ofahard mouth. But, properly considered, 
|a good mouth can only be one which bears 
| moderately firm pressure from the bit, being 
at the same time sensitive to whatever direc- 
tions the rider or driver alms to convey 
|through handling the reins. Some horses 
| early show a tractability, through responding 
promptly to directions conveyed through 
| the lines to the bridle bit, such as others 





Intestinal Diseases of Horses. 


The part the intestines have to perform in 
the process of digestion should be under- 
stood. ‘The aliment remains a long time in 
their cavities, anything that may disagree 
with the animal has an opportunity of de- 
veloping its deleterious effects. The extreme 
length—about ninety-five feet, capacity 
thirty gallons—tortuosities, irregularities and 
volume,'may cause obstructions from concre- 
tions frequently found within them. 


The functions assigned to the intestines 
are of a worm-like action; in their course it 
sometimes happens that they get twisted or 
tiedin a kind of knot, wherefrom obstruc- 
tions or loss of life frequently ensues. 

The diseases of the intestines are generally 
acute and destructive. At other times 
gradual and stealthily in their course, fre- 
quently running into a stage beyond medical 
control. 

We will first consider inflammation of the 


| careful training they receive. 


| Yet the bars of the mouth on which the 
| bit rests are as amenable to culture as are the 
| fingers amenable to improvement in sensitive- 
jness oftouch. This is a matter of training, 
| which can only be carried on successfully by 
| gentleness from a delicate hand, the lessons 
| being repeatedly given,and all the time alike. 
stomach and small intestines. The horses | The idea that the horse can be made to mind 
ost disposed to this disease are the young, | the bit and become tractable under it by jerk- 
irritable, sanguineous and over-fed. The |" 4nd roughly forcing him to whirl round, 
symptoms are loss of appetite, foul tongue, | or go from side to side under strong pressure 
more or less thirst, head depending, eyelids | from the lines, is an error. Such treatment 
half closed and infiltrated, jerking respira- | C2US¢3 callousness, thickening of the dellcate 
tion, stiffness of the spine, belly tucked up | 8¢™S upon which the bit bears, and, in prO- 
andhard, pulse generally small, hard and | portion as this rough treatment is presisted 
thready tremors of the stifle and shoulder, | in, does the mouth part with its sensitiveness 
coat dry and staring, nostrils dilated, griping | and the horse pass beyond a reasonably fair 
pains, heat under the fore-top, and grinding | stage of susceptibility to training. 
of the jteeth. Frequently before the attack The sensitiveness of the bars upon which 
the horse loses his gaiety, sweats easily, | the bit bearsis very great. Covered witha 
urinates freely, likes to refresh himself by | delicate velvet-like mucous membrane, with 
licking anything cold. The functions of | ahighly sensitive structure beneath this and 
other organs are frequently united, and the | over the bone, we are admonished that we 
large intestines, the liver, the lungs and the | have in this sensitive structure an efficient 
brain are often affected from sympathy. | agency In bringing the horse under our rule- 
In the treatment of this disease do not for- | TO et the full benefit of these sensitive bars 
get the condition the digestive organs are | we must preserve their sensitiveness. This 
supposed to be in, and that we have a deli- | !8 done by using a bit that can be borne 
cate mucous membrane to treat. If the | &@S!!y and without injury, and by using gen- 
horse cannot be induced to drink, flax seed | tle force. When these precautions are 
tea sweetened with honey, to be given five or | Neglected, thickened, indurated bars are the 
six times a day; dose about one pint; thin | result, and as this condition increases the 
gruel with a small quantity of niter to be | BOrse loses his tractability, and if he be nat- 
given twice a day; to one pint of gruel, one | UTally headstrong, then the calloused mouth 
dram of niter. This regime must be strictly | will render him doubly so, because in pro- 
adhered to (considering the irritated state 0 | Portion t> the thickening and hardening 
the stomach), give injection of flax seed tea | Of the parts upon which the bit bears, In that 
or gruel two or three times aday. The state | proportion fis he able readily to resist the 
of the pulse, the condition of the horse, the | 4tiver’s will, asserting his own. This condl- 
strength and extent of the inflammation | tion is sometimes produced upon one side of 
must regulate the proceedings, | the mouth, the other side not being callous, 
Should the pulse be full and hard, be not | Where this occurs the horse will be addicted 
scrupulons about blood letting, but bear in | © Pulling upon the rein of that side, and his 
mind that general bleeding excites but little | POWer to resist turning to the right, if the 
influence on mucous membranes; it would | thickening be upon the right side, or to the 
therefore be bad practice to withdraw too | left if it be on that side, will be great, and all 
much blood from the general system unless this may be, and often is, attributed to hav- 
the high state of inflammation demands it, | ing what men see fit to call a stiff neck. All 
as debility would ensue and cause the chemi- | @fforts to change and improve the forward 
cal action to overpower the vital actions; | ©2'Tiage of the horse by manipulation through 
caution must be the guide. I prefer local | the bit and lines, should be put into force 
blood letting from the vein branching from | Very gradually, and in place of doing violence 
the external thoracic along the lower part of | 2 the horse’s natural formation, as is too 
the abdomen. The emission may be kept up | COMmonly done, the utmost ingeruity and 
by applying warm bran poultices along the judgment should be exercised, looking to im- 
under part of the belly. Keep the animal | Provement rather than to violent change.— 
well clothed and equalize the circulation. | Live Stock Journal. 


Treat symptoms as they present, rather 
than bring yuur forces against the nature of | 
the disease, when thereisa difficulty in un- 
derstanding in what it consisted. ¥. W. 








—The usual time of weaning foals is when 
| they are from four to six months old, yet if 
one has time to properly care for it and 
proper feed, the foal can just as well be taken 
from its dam when three months old as later, 
and with advantage to the mare. Before 
weaning, the foal should be halter-broken 
NORWICH, Sept. 7.—The country horsemen ont Sens - ent ground cate mized with 
of Eastern Connecticut have introduced a shorts or coarse four, the latter being prefer- 
novel feature into horse-racing. Instead of able. This can easily be accomplished by 
trotting for a purse the horses are trotted for nomen Fecal pte tl py ge a gr 

100 bushels of oats. The oats are divided in- | 
to four prizes, the first prize being 40 bushels; eat one pei oad or box, into which the 
second, 30; third, 20, fourth, 10 bushels. The resisted wat hort teen om ao 
first trotof the season was a few wees ago | a el 
at the Willimantic grounds in Windham! able leather, and of such size that it can east- 
county, and the prizes were competed for by ly be fitted to hishead. Have a roomy double 
local flyers from all parts of that and New | stall or pen, with two frm, iron rings in front, 
London counties. Yesterday afternoon there | 02€ 0 each side. Hitch the mare on one side 
was another match, in which there were four and the colt on the other, tying them = that 
or five entries in the3:00 class,and as many in | the egpnivnncsonets reachitsdam. Two adjoining 
the 3:35 class. It is proposed to open classes | ps separat2d by a low partition perm it- 
for horses that have never been able to | 8 them to see each other, will answer. It 
crawl around a track inside of four and five pueepbeeApe oy ws pS tig rene er 
minutes. There was a large crowd atthe | '"8 ent, rst two days, and after 
races to-day, and plenty of fun, gaily dressed | that let it partialy draw the milk once a day 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, filling the seats | £0 4 few days, feeding the mare sparingly in 
about the “finish,” and applauding the pere- | *#¢ meantime on dry hay without grain, so as 
grinations of the stiff-kneed steeds. The! to cut off the flow of milk. After this the 
trotting was all inside of four minutes, the | ™#Te Can be turned out or put in another 
offer of oats instead of money having a 4di- stall, yet it may be necessary to milk her a 
rectly stimulating effect on the horses. Wil- | ow wanes to provens inGammetion of the wa- 
lam B. Stevens, David Horbrook and Dwight | = aoe - hs eihesccogeey ence teh to 
E. Potter occupied the judges’ stand. They | ; milking, take a 
were armed with a onal e-tey clock in- | S#70ng strap, & pole strap of double harness, 
stead of split-second chronometers to time | °* hold-back of single harness, if strong, will 
the heats with. During one rather slow heat — ag toe ty ahaa te jo knee 
the clock stopped, and a humoristin the | 5° ™ er forearm, 
crowd explained that it had run down. Gen- | P®88 your strap twice around her forearm and 
eral admission to the grounds was 25 cents; | cannon bone between the knee and fetlock, 
teams were admitted free. The trotters came | and buckle tightly, which will render her 
from Wilimantic, Colchester, Hebron, Mans- | -ramapacrwred caaeaancee, oo Wp all 
, early- r well-cured rowen 


field and Windham, allold country towns. 
They sported names such as these: Highland it will eat, and a pail of pure water, changed 


Thorn, Canada Jack, Dobbin, Gillyflower, three times a day, should be kept within its 
Windfall, White Eagle, Kagle, Kitty, Gyp. | reach. Probably the best feed for foal at 
Sin | the weaning season, is a gruel made from first 

Horse Notes. | quality of ground oats and fine feed, using 

; ; | equal quantities of each and adding to it 
—Considering the rate at which the pro- | from one to two quarts of skimmed milk. 
geny of George Wilkes is entering the 2:30 | Begin with a half pint each of the oats and 


fine feed, stirri . yly 2 
list he will be known to turf posterity as the | into which a anh of clk — comme bine 
greatest son of Hambletonian. During his | ‘et o — wel en remove from the fire and 
Hinshiie bréedere Olt r . | partially cool, after which add a quart o 

etime breeders did not know what atreas- | skimmed milk and feed when about milk 
ure he was, but to-day, if living, he would be | warm. “The quantity of meal and shorts or 
the pearl of great price. Last week King ge can - Fat gegen d ;norensed until a 
Wilkie @on & Six -hé ‘ ; hin nt or more of each is used ata feed. After 
a soc poten Bag i a ie, | the youngster eats his feed with relish, sour 
g upled with true trot-| milk can be substituted for sweet, and some 





Horses Trotting for Oats. 


A CONNECTICUT INNOVATION IN SPORT ON THE 
TURF. 











usually termed very easy on the bit—that is, | 


| never acquire, no matter how much or how rn 


Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
| guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 


| H's! CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
| for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 

ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
| Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
| head of herd. 


| ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscou nt Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 
T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
| Farm adjoins the town. 


OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 

wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 


HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at bead of herd. 




















| Mes op have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
eJ grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 


OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 

Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 


B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

« Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 

shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionay'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly snipes and delivered at 
depotin st. Louis. . W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 


| R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 

| Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 

















V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Uo., 
«Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons Ld wuperes Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
outers ue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
ana, Mo. 


BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 


(+ B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
- Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale. 


ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
andjhigh-grade Short-horn cattle. 


ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
burg, Clinton county, ., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Callor write. 
REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 
Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth Kas. 

















R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., 
. importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


P S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., tm- 
« porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed, Call or write. 








C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, [owa, breeder 

. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 


I H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 

D W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 

Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 

ready for this year’s service. 


W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
English Berkshires. Write. 


R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. Cnanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 





Inquiries promptly answered. 

















IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8, S. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs 5b 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Ill. 





ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Prices reasonable. 





NHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 


IRAM SEVERY, Leland, Ill., breeder of 
thoroughbred and grade Holstein cattle. 
Prices low. Send for catalogue. 


W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

«er and Shi = of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 

poe Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Dyree or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Lagge English 
Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls, al! of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 euch, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 











UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 





B J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ill., breeder of 
«Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





HOLSTEINS very cheap, single or by car load, 
full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 
and of most noted families. Don’t fail to write for 
prices, Captain, 446, son of noted cow, ‘**Echo”’’ 
the deepest milker in the world at head of herd.— 
Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


OR SALE CHEAP. 
PIGS. Choice spring pigs, elegible t 
registration, out of No.1 Sows and Boars, Th 

pigs are large and fine, and will be sold cheap, 
G. W. WITHAM, Perry, Ii. 








FLOLSTHIN CATTIE. 


More than 1750 Holsteins imported and 
bred by this firm. 650 now on hand and 
to arrive soon. All of choice quality and 
breeding. Nearly all the deep-milking 
7 families of America represented. Over 30 
yearly records made by cows in this herd, 
‘which average 14,212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, 

mi at an average age of 41-2 years. In 1881 
MBN our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
heme 14,164 lbs., 15 ozs. In 1882 ourentire herd 
of eight 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 lbs., 
| 9o0zs. On April lst, 1884, ten cows in this 

rg herd had made records from 14,000 to 18,000 
lbs. each, the average being 15,608 lbs., 6 
3-10 0zs., which included every mature cow inthe herd that we had owned long enough to! 
make a year’s record, excepting one kept for family use. We milked through the year end- 
ing in June last five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs.,12 50zs. Seven heifers 
of the Netherland family, five of them 2 years old and two 3-years-old, averaged 11,556 lbs., 
12-50zs. Not one of these records hasever been equaled, with an equal number 














DUROC JERSEY B¢ “f 


of cows, by any herd. 


13 lbs., 4 3-4 0Zs,. per week. 


*perior 


week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows ( 
averaged 16 lbs., 12 11-12 ozs. per week. The above records are a sufticient guarantee of su- 
nity. This is the class of cattle with which to found a herd. i 
yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. Send for catalogne and ry he 

° 3 


BUTTER RECORDS.—9 cows average 17 Ibs.,5 1-2 ozs. per week. 8 heifers 3 years'old average 
ll heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged 10 Ibs., 8 ozs. 
» 


per 
yeing but 3 years old) 


START RIGHT. See for 


ITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 





and popular families as 


each way. For Catalogues Address, 
COL. L. P. MUIR, Auctioneer. 


ROSE OF SHARON, YOUNG MARY, RUBY, 
FLORA, MRS. MOTTE, ETC., ETC. 
Most of the offerings will be fresh from the pasture, without being grain fed, in perfect 
health and consequently the best possible condition for buyers to handle. 
Marshall is on the C. & A. R. R., 75 miles east of Kansas City. Soreing pad oveutag, weine 


PUBIC SALE 


—— OF— 


Short Horn Cattle at Marshall, Saline Co., Mo., on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 84. 


The Short Horn Breeders of Saline county, Mo., will sell at the above time and place, 
about 100 Short Horn Cattle, of both sexes and all ages, representatives of such well known 


ROSEMARY, ADELAIDE, WHITE ROSE, 


Marshall, Mo, 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
andL. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale 














UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 


D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

. breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 


BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
a. large English Berkshire Swin®, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock s*owls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 


OLAND. China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before pupohesas 
chewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 








OR BERK&HIRE PIGS of the best English 

and American bred families, Southdown 

Rams recorded in vol. 1, American South- 

down Record, or for Light Brahmas and 
Bronze Turkeys of high quality. 

Address, SPRINGER BROS. 
At “Haw Hill,” Springfield, Il, 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 








Ls ont Bae, 





HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 

improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 


Hi iy Cc. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
*Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





RS. T. H. B. WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 

Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 


Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 


\ NER 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








—Breeder ot— 


| Registered Jersey Cal 
sonmaaaen eens E. 


R. R, Foster, 


8S T, LOUIS, 
Missouri. | 





St. Clair County, Ils. Breeders, 








OLSTEIN {[CATTLE, 100} ead in the herd. 
Shropshire Sheep, bred and imported 
by JOS. E. MILLER, Belleville, Ill. 





yey SHEEP, Berkshire 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills, 


Pigs and 
. SCOTT 





ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ils. 


HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





XFORD DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, 

Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fowls, 
White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. I 
call special attention to my fine flock of 75 
head of Oxford Down Sheep, atthe head of 
which is the celebrated prize winner, imported 
Lord Clapham, No. 386. Choice animuls of 
both sexes for sale. HENRY C. ECKERT, 

P. O. Box, 751, Belleville, Ils. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elm wood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ti 








es. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 

and butter records, that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist Ili, 4500 stands at the head ofthe 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
eee the average weekly butter record of his 

‘diam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. L., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHA SF.MILLS Springfield, Is. 











JERSEY VILLE STOCK FARMS, 


Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
DayjDream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale. 

Call on, or address 

















J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Ih. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


Artesian Stock Farm 


PRAIKLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 15% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:20%, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:23%), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:2444, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud 8., 2:1044, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at $50 the season, 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1544 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31\%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:153¢; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
inthe stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 1544 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
Mambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3a 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly-bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 





—— aa — 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 


Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 


year. 

Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
— are so perfeci that any child can use ° 

e can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitemeut. He 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was 

ut on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 

sa natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 

IGREE, ETC. 


MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander’s Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam b 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah ay 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian,[10.] e is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
of both sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. Address C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





TTENTION S, W. MO. STOCK-RAISERS. 
FOR SALE. 


Four Thoroughbred registered Shorthorn 
cows, two of them with their calves, also a 
fine Kirklevington bull—all good calves and 
choice showy animals. Pedigrees and des- 
cription will be senton FOOT 

Price $600 00. JAMES E. FLYNN, 

Buffalo, Mo. 


J. A VANCE, F Ce) 
Holstein Cattle, Madison Co., tus. beeee. 
er. Premium imported stock and grades for 
sale. Come and see, or write. 





S. S. MANN & SON, 
ELGIN, {LLINOIS, 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herds in America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families known in Holland or this country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


Jerseys For Sale. 


I have for sale two registered Jersey cows 
two registered Jersey heifers, one registered 
Jersey bull (two yearsold) and three high 
grade Jersey heifer calves. 

The blood of this stock is hard to beat, all 
bein related to Capt. Thos. T. Turner’s cow, 
Plenty. It can be seen atmy farm on the 
Olive Street Road ten miles from St, Louis . 

I refer as to the quality of my stock, to Col- 
Norman J. Coiman, of St. Louis. 

Address, 

M. B. GREENSFELDER, 


115 South Fourth Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BROOKBANK HERD 


—OF— 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Champion Herd of 1883. First at Minnea po 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. e 
offer for sale animals of all ages, as choice as 
can be bred or imported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
buy a Holstein until you examine this herd, 
We shall be at the St. Louis Fair. 
Be sure and see us. 

THOMAS B. WALES, SR., & SON. 








200 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD NOW in Quarantine. 


A choice lot lately purchased in North Hol- 
land; landed in New York March 29th. 
100 HEAD NOW at Cedarside Farm. 


A picked lot of cattle, Including some from 
the finest strains of Holsteins ever imported. 


DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, Il, 


Mention RURAL WORLD in answering advt. 


—70,000 NOW IN USE. —— 








CLYDESDALES. 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER, 
ROBT. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Mo, 








~ Donald Dinnie:’ 


have ever had. Prices moderate and terms 
of payment favorable. Catalogues sent on 
application. R. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Ill. 








¢ 





J. Edwin Black, Bridge ,» Lawrence Co., Ils. 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to tarrow 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. _ A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite,Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 

of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. H- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


__ (Successors to & AKERS, 

arrensburg, Mo., breedersof 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.O. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. — rates by express, 
















Correspondence solic 





» A Car load of Merino Rams fo 
sale low; also Poland China and 
Chester White swine. 
” recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
ed. Write for what you want. 
A. DorsEY & SONS, Perry, Hl. 








ae Premium Chester 
White, Berkshise and 
Poland China sO and 
fine Setter oss, 
Scotch Collies, 
= Hounds and _ Beagles, 
bred by A. PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for circular an 
price list. 












) Fras ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 


at greatly reduced prices, as Iam closing out 

my business. Dams and sires recorded. 
Apply soon to 

C. G. MCHATTON, 

Fulton, Mo. 

"TRAINED DOGS FOR SALE CHEAP.—Several 

thoroughbred Scotch Collies and natural bobtail- 

very handsome and 











ed sheep dogs, hme old 
staunch myer ge ighlanders of the purest ’ 
Work well, and warranted all excellent sheep - 


ers and watchers of stock; broke to retrieve on land 
or water and will carry = articles commanded, 
and perform rumerous tricks. For particulars ad- 





dress, Geo. McKnight, Asbland, Wis. 


The finest lot of Clydesdales now on hand rw be 
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THE FATE OF A FAST YOUNG MAN. 
[Written in the Illinois State Prison.) 





It's curious, isn’t it, Billy, 
The changes that twelve months may bring? 
Last year I was at Saratoga, 
As happy and rich as a king- 
I was raking in pools on the races 
And feeing the waiters with “ten,” 
And sipping mint juleps by twilight; 
And t»-day I am here in the “Pen.” 


“What led me to doit?” What always 
Leads men to destruction and crime? 
The Prodigal Son, whom you've read of, 

Has altered somewhat in his time 
He spends his substance as freely 

As the biblical fellow of old; 
Sut when it is gone he fancies 

The husks wil! turn into gold 


Champagne, a box at the opera, 
High steps while fortune is flush, 
The passionate kisses of women 
W hose cheeks have forgotten to blush 
The old, old story, Billy, 
Of pleasures that end in tears— 
The froth that foams for an hour, 
The dregs that are tasted for years. 


Last night as I sat here and pondered 
On the end of my evil ways, 
There arose like a phantom before me 
The vision of boyhood days. 
1 thought of my old home, Billy, 
Of the schoolhouse that stood on the hill, 
Of the brook that flowed through the 
meadow— 
I can e’en hear its music still. 


Again I thought of my mother, 
Of the mother who taught me to pray, 
Whose love was a precious treasure 
That I heedlessly cast away 
I saw again in my visions 
rhe fresh-lipped, careless boy 
To whom the future was boundless, 
And the past but a mighty toy. 


1 thought of all this as I sat here— 
Of my ruined and wasted life— 

And the pangs of remorse were bitter— 
They pierced my heart like a knife, 

It takes some courage, Billy, 
To laugh inthe face of fate, 

When the yearning ambitions of manhood 
Are blasted at twenty-eight. 


WHY GIRLS ILL WED. 
She arose atthe early daybreak, 
With a sick and aching head, 
And she said—this cross little woman— 
“IT yonder why girls will wed? 
They wouldn’t, I’m sure, if they reckoned 
The things that a wife must bear, 
The never-done work of a household, 
The never-done mother care. 





*'Six dozen pieces to wash to-day, 
Ana the children must go to school, 
And every one knows on washing-days 

Baby is cross as a rule. 
And Bridget is not to the work yet; 
(Oh, dear, how my head does ache!) 
Yet I shall have the dinner to cook, 
And all of the beds to make.” 


But as soon as the breakfast was ready, 
Father came in from the yard; 
He kissed the sick little mother, 
“Was sure that the work was bard.” 
He said tothe noisy boys: “Be still! 
Your mother’s not well to-day ;” 
And whep he bade her good-bye, 
He “would kiss the pain away.” 


And the coffee or kiss—which was it? 
Healed like a magical charm! 

The spirit of diligent gladness 
Was everywhere on the farm. 

The father worke ! hard at the plowing, 
The mother forgot her pain; 

Bridget did well with the washing, 
There wasn’t a drop of rain. 


When the boys came home from school, 
Baby forgot it was washing day, 
Anc measantly broke his rule; 
And at night the house was clean and bright— 
There was not a thing amiss. 
‘ 'Tis only a wife,” the father thought, 
“Would doso much for a kiss.” 


spent and cleaning were over 


And the wife sitting down in the firelight, 
The baby asleep at her side, 

Her husband chatting, and watching her 
With a husband’s loving pride, 

Thought much of her full and pleasant home, 
Of her children asleepin bed, 

and said, with a sweet, contented laugh, 


‘No wonder that girls will wed! 
—Lillie Barr. 


““Growing Old.”’ 
The readers of the RuRAL WORLD 
have for many years been delighted with 





--~%a,. the letters and the poems of Mrs. Nellie 


McVey (Idyll) of Marshall, Mo., and 
some of them may be pleased to know 
that her poem ‘Growing Old,” published 
in these columns some months ago, has 
been set to music by Mrs. Ruth Potter of 
Wisconsin and published by the Na- 
tional Music Company of Chicago. This 
is a just recognition of the sterling quali- 
ty of ‘‘Idyll’s*’ poetry and the RuRAL 
WoRrvp is proud to recognize it. 


Oneda is my Friend. 

Thanks to you dear Oneda, for your 
very kiud offer, and also for saying, 
“‘not all,’ Oh! I thought ‘‘al/*’ were 
turning against me, but I find there is 
one true and loving, tender heart.’’ My 
mischief! Well [think that there has been 
enough sadnessin the Circle to have 
some fun and mischief. Oh! Oneda, 
would to heaven I could give that miser- 
able cynic Walnut (who I see can’t keep 
on his own ground) a big (G. B.) if he 
would only tame down and be good. 
But alas, no need to wish that for he can’t 
do it. Yes, certainly, Oneda, I will agree 
with you and weare friends and can 
also walk hand in hand. Come I am 
auxious to do some good. Where must we 
first begin? and first smile sweetly on our 
dear Editor and the storm of the Circle 
wil) fall lightly on our shoulders. AmI 
not right? Yes; I believe we had better 
keep out of Walnut’s way. Let me tell 
you he reminds me of a ‘sugar plum” 
this week, and next timejhe comes he is 
as sour asa green gooseberry at its sour- 
est time. Oneda, Lloyd is an awful good 
fellow aud if you won't tell, as we are 
good friends andI don’t mind telling 
you. T am awfully “struck”? (excuse 
slang,) on him. Oh! don’t look so surprised 
Oueda, let us first try to find bonny Fred- 
die, cunning Frank, dearest Lloyd, dar- 
ling Charlie, big Albee, and all the rest 
of those sweet little fellows. Now Bon 
Ami was left out of the above list because 
I had just a ‘wee bit’ to say about him. 
Ido wonder if he thinks there 
one who was 





The Farmer's Boy. 

—To educate boys so that they may 
| acquire no dislike for the farm is a mat- 
ter of no little anxiety to many farmers. 
| In fact, this is one of the knotty problems 
| of farming. It is often asserted that our 
boys are continually becoming more and 
| more averse to the farm. Assuming this 
| Statement to be true the outlook is in- 
deed a gloomy one. Under such condi- 
tions days of utter degeneracy must be 
|rapidly approaching and inevitable ruin 
| waits upon our country. It is singular 
| enough that this fatal delusion has be- 
;}come sO commonamong the farming 
community. And yet those who hold so 
| tenaciously to this idea must be ready 
to admit that our native farming 
|population is increasing. Tne vexed 
| questions regarding the future occupa- 
| tion of the farmer’s boy naturally ar- 
range themselves into two queries: How 
| Shall we keep the boys on the farm? 
| Is it desirable to keep them all on the 
| farm? 

| The first question demands an individ- 
| ual answer to every boy. The parents 
should know best how to win their sons 
| into sympathy with the occupation. I 
have known many young men who have 
| left ‘the farm when they became of age, 
|} and I think I know the reason why some 
|of them left it. Most of them saw too 
many hours of work in the day, and too 
| many days of work in the year, to make 
| the farm an attractive home. It was not 
| the hard work especially, but the never- 
ceasing routine from sunrise till dark, 
| from January till December, with not a 
| pleasant hour for a book, a sport ora 
jrest. They were content to workina 
shop, to do a variety of work requiring 
hard labor, but where certain hours of 
each day were their‘own. It is a very 
injucious notion, entertained by many 
farmers, that there is no time on the 
farm for study or pastime. I now recall 
with pleasure a few farmers among 
whom my father is one, who always take 








before sunset. It isalsoa pleasure to 
reflect that these farmers are among the 
thriftiest Tever knew. It was on sue 
| farms, where a long nooning was the 
practice in the hot days and where half- 
| day all ‘‘one’s own”’ was a frequent gift, 
| that I have known boys to improve their 
time in reading, studying or in working 
for themselves. Much useful informa- 
| tion, in fact a good education, combined 
| with contentment, I have known to be 
| obtained in this manner. If the parents 
| did not themselves enjoy the pursuits of 
the boys, they did not discourage them 
if their efforts were praiseworthy. 
| Every boy, too, has a feeling that he 
| wants something of his owu—a gar- 
| den, a horse, a few sheep, a carriage, 
/a little library, of which he has full pos- 
| session. 
| The importance of encouraging the 
| boys, of giving them a frequent holiday, 
of conversing with them as if you were 
once a boy, of making home attractive 
inside and out, in short, of making them 
feel as if something depends upon them, 
are subjects often enough discussed. 
But is it necessary that all farmers’ boys 
should become farmers? Or, is it in- 
deed, the best thing for agriculture that 
they should do so? Leaving out those 
who have a natural dislike for the farm, 
itis evident that farming itself would be 
the loser if none of its sons followed the 
law or science. The farmer’s boy al- 
ways carries with him sympathy and 
love for the farm. Being himself * out 
of the profession,’ he wields a greater 
influence in behalf of agriculture than a 
farmer of equal ability. The rights of 
farmers would receive much less atten- 
tion than they do, if the occupation had 
no friends outside its own community. 
An influential man in sympathy with 
the farm, be his occupation what it may, 
is a wonderful prop to the agricultural 
interests of any country. We should, in 
the same manner, expect more science of 
direct benefit to the farmer from scien- 
tists bred upon the farm. Agriculture is 
80 composite in its nature, its sympathies 
and resources are so many and so varied, 
| that it draws support from many diverse 
sources, and upon the extent to which it 
}can control these sources depend its 
| power and its influence.—L. H. Bailey, 
| Jr., in American Cultivator. 
| 














The Ladies on Tobacco. 


—In the F. C. of the Rural for August 
| 16, I notice the objections urged by a 
| correspondent to some remarks made in 
| the Club in a previous issue against the 
| use of tobacco. It was said that by dis- 
| couraging the use of the weed, there is a 
| risk of injuring an important agricultu- 
|ral industry; that the majority of civi- 
| lized mankind use it, and therefore that 
| it is somewhat pharisaical for any one 
who dislikes it, to stigmatize its use as a 
filthy habit, and that its growth isa 
source of profit to a multitude of farmers 
in every State and territory of the Union. 





mark in the Rural was right. 1 consider 
the use of tobacco pernicious to health 
and morals, as well as filthy. Thousands 
of medical men have testified to its evil 
| effects upon mental and bodily vigor and 
| health, while it is well known that the 
| use of it encourages the habit of drinking 
intoxicants. Did you ever know a 
| smoker who was not alsoadrinker? [ 
| know there are a very few—just enough 
to confirm the rule that a smoker is sure 
to bea drinker. Indeed, the alcohol 
| in whiskey and other spirituous liquors 
| is, to a certain extent, an antidote to the 
nicotine in tobacco, and the smoker na- 
turally craves for it. It is said to soothe 
the nerves; but where it does so, in nine 





| 


large. Statistics show that about as 
much money is spent every year for the 
luxury of tobacco as for the necessity of 
breac, although less than a quarter of 
our population use the former and every 
man, woman and child in the country 
uses the latter! Could there be a stronger 
argument against theselfish habit? The 
plea that the ‘vast majority of civilized 
mankind” use the weed, is egregiously 
unfounded, if womankind, the best part 
of mankind, and youth and childhood, 
the hope of mankind, be included; and 
if these are excluded, to what a miser- 
able handful of selfish sybarites is the 
habit confined! We are told that the 
‘*vast majority of mankind’ are on the 
road 
why either you or I should join them on 
the way? I don’t believe in following a 
multitude to evil. I teach my children 


to shun the use of tobacco, and I will 
not raise tobacco to sell for the sake of 
making money. I do not consider 


money-making the chief end of our 
labors, nor do I think it right, for my 
own pecuniary profit, to sell a produce 
that will injure my neighbor. I 
never be either a rum or tobacco seller or 
producer.—G. M. H., Rich Hill. Ohio, in 
Rural New Yorker. 
Washing Philosophy. 

It is Monday, five p. mM. I suppose 
countless numbers of ambitious women 
have this day washed, mopped, churned, 


| baked, and perhaps ironed, and are rest- 


ing from their labors ere this hour; but 
are there not some poor souls, who, like 
me, have just finished washing, while 


the dinner dishes are not washed and |ing remedy for toothache: 


| baby demands attention. 


a delight in having the last chore done | 


I must say, that I think the original re- | 


| two brief moments cover it with 


} 


| cases out of ten—nay, in 999 out of 1,000 | 





| —the nervous system has previously been 
| injured by its use. The use of it, while 

expensive to the smoker and chewer, is 
| offensive to more than half of mankind; 
| for the number of men and children who 
| dislike it, more than offsets the number 
of women to whom itis not disagreeable. 
| More than half the tobacco used is poor 
| stuff, the fuines of which are disgusting 
| even to smokers of good tobacco, and 
|} abhorrent to non-smokers: what right 
| have the users of this stuff to pollute 
God's free air for all in their neighbor- 
| hood—to cause annoyance to others; in 
| order to gratify a nasty, acquired taste 
| of their own? Chewers themselves, who 
| are not absolute beasts, acknowledge the 
| habit to be a filthy one, and are constant- 

ly ready with some wretched apology 
|forit. As for snuff, either for dipping 
|ar the nose—faugh? If there is one 
point made clearer than another by med- 
| ical science, it is that the habitual use of 
| tobacco encourages the drinking habit, 
| obfuscates the mental powers, and tends 


to produce nervous diserders, epithelial 


cancer, and insanity, as well as) 
| Some forms of pharyngitis,  dis-| 
pepsia, and palpitation of the 
heart. As an offset to the many 


evils, direct and contingent, arising from 


the use of tobacco, what, in the name! 
1 was no| of common sense, are the benefits, im- 
simpleton enough to ery for | mediate or remote, which it produces? 
him! Well, sir, there was. Come Bon and | The use of it is a 


nauseating habit ac- 


heer that lonely heart with your dear | quired through suffering, and the person 


good letters. I feel sad and forlorn and 
am almost tempted to give my case, if is 
oue, up as hopeless. Dear Oneda, I am 
here. I alzo,jwant a friend among the'cow 


MARY GLENDOLEN. 
Sept. 12th, 1884. 


welcome 
Fulton, Mo., 


| 


pe : 
| risk of illhealth to themselves, and of | 
boys; some one comefforward please and | not a little annoyance to mothers, sisters, 


who has never used it, never feels the 
loss of the ‘“‘pleasures”’ it confers on its 
votaries at the cost of much money and 


wives, and female friends and relations 
generally, as well as to the public at 


|}such a cloth. 


But I would not have you think I have 
worked at my washing all day; on the 
contrary, 1 did nothing towards it till 
near two, when baby gave up and went 
to sleep. 

Dinner had to be prepared and the 
morning work done, and all the rest of 
my time was occupied with baby, who 
must be taken care of. 

I find my washings are a great deal 
easier by pounding the clothes a little 
after soaking over night, and boiling be- 
fore rubbing, then they are to be rubbed 
first. Boiling takes the dirt out entirely 
from those least soiled and'loosens it in 


the more soiled ones, so they require but | 


little rubbing. 


Of the different kinds of soap I have | 


used I think That soap a superior arti- 
cle. 


I think a great many parents makea| 
mistake in bringing their children up not | 
to work, while some go to the other ex- | 
As an incentive to work, why | 


treme. 
not pay them so much a week or month 
for the labor required, and see that the 
money is judiciously expended in supply- 
ing their necessary wants; and by all 
means see that they have enough to sub- 
scribe for some good periodical; we 
should strive to cultivate a taste for pure 
literature in our children. 


of all. Do not let them read the trashy, 
sensational papers and books that are 
found on so many news-stands. 
Children always want to help and of 
course it is often a hindrance, but it is 
such a pleasure for them to do as big 
folks do, and if we have patience we can 
learn them in time to be a real help. My 
little two-year-old Nanny pumped neur- 
ly allmy wash water to-day, and how 


the bright eyes glistened when | told} 
papa how she had helped, and he gave | 


her a kiss of approval. 

We have immortal souls in our care; 
our responsibility is great. May we re- 
ceive counsel and help from Him who 
has promised to be an ever-present help- 
er! 


4s 





Cooking Beefsteak. 

A member of my own family has 
brought the cooking of this article of 
food to what we consider perfection. 
The first requirement is not so much a 
tender ‘and juicy steak, though this is 
always to be devoutly desired, but a 
glowing bed of coals, a wire gridiron—a 
stout one, with good-sized wires; a 
double one, so that you can turn the 
steak ‘without touching it. The steak 
should be pounded only in extreme 
cases—when it is cut too thick and is 
“stringy.” 
cooking the steak; have everything else 
ready for the table; the potatoes and 
vegetables allin their respective dishes 
in the warming-closet or oven, with the 
door left open a little way. From ten 
minutes onward is needed to cook the 
steak. The time must depend on the 
size, and you can easily tell by the color 
of the gravy which runs from the steak, 
when gently pressed with a knife, as to 
its condition. If the master of the 
house likes it ‘‘rare done,’’ when there 
is a suspicion of brown gravy with the 
red, it will be safe enough to infer that it 
is done enough for him; if, as is general- 
ly the case, the next stage is the favorite 
one, remove the steak from the gridiron 
the instant the gravy is wholly of alight 
brown. Remove it to a hot platter, 
pepper and salt it to suit your taste, put 
on small lumps of butter, and then for 
a hot 
plate, two moments being sufficient to 
carry it to the table. One absolutely es- 
sential factor in the preparation of good 
beefsteak is that it must be served at 
once. The steak should not be per- 
mitted to stand and steam while other 
work is being accomplished. 


‘* Death in the Dish-Rag.”’ 
—Years ago I was impressed with an 





article written upon this subject, and [| 


have had it brought to my mind many 
times since. While I cannot say, from 
personal knowledge, as the writer of 
that article did, there is actual ** death in 
the dish-rag,’’ I can say that there is ac- 
tual filth in a good many dish-rags. 
And what is more surprising, such a 
cloth is often found in the hands of a 
woman who considers herself a good 
housekeeper, and who is usually an ex- 
cellent house-wife in most other respects. 


I have known women who kept all their | 
best and most comfortable rooms closed | 
from the use of the family, for fear of | 
having something soiled, and who would | 
make you feel most unwelcome were you | 


to leave a print of mud on the fluor. or a 
scratch on the wall orfurniture; yet they 


will use, or permit to be used, dish-rags | 
| 
| 


filth. ‘To say the least, it 1s not pleasant | 


for weeks at a time, without washing or 
boiling them, until they are stiff with 


to think of eating off dishes washed with 
Such careles3 habits are 
entirely without excuse, even among the 


number of cloths, if one is willing to 
make a judicious use of soap and water. 


But why a subject of so much importance | 


should be overlooked by women who 
could afford to buy all the linen they 
need, and who are, at the same time, 
scrupulously clean in other things, still 
remains a mystery tome. Huwever, bad 
habits, long practiced, have a wonderful 
effect upon us, and often from home- 
training, we persist in following in the 
old groove, failing to see the injurious 
effects. until our attention has 


be it ever so crooked. It is most essen- 
tial then to teach children that ‘* what- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well,”’ 


been | 
called to it by others, and even then it is} 
| difficult to turn some from the old path, 


to perdition; is that any reason | 


shall | 


At the pres- | 
ent day good reading is within the reach | 


Attempt nothing else when | 


poorest; for it is not necessary to have a| 





Next to having food pure and free | 
from all dirt, is the importance of | 
having clean dishes, and, above all, 
bright knives and spoons. How many 
housekeepers hang on to the old German- | 
silver spoons. For my own use, [ think | 
brass itself is not much more injurious, | 
Give me tin, wood, iron, white metal, 
anything, before German-silver, for un- 
ess one is extremely careful to keep it | 
always rubbed bright, it is positively | 
dangerous touseit. Carelessness in such 
things among servant girls has vexed me | 
sorely, and it is my usual custom to burn 
the dish and stove rags the first thing 
after [ take the work into my hands. [| 
do not mean to say that I imitate the | 
lady who only came down stairs once a | 
week to throw out the stale bread, mold- 
ed meats and vegetables; but it is very 
| hard for one who has long practiced bad 
habits, to leave them off in a short time, 
and, besides, I do not like to tell a girl | 
of the same fault three times a day. Oc- | 


|casionally I find one who is as careful | 


about these things as she is about her 
other work, but I have observed that this 
one fault is so common that I cannot re- 
frain from writing on the subject. Let 
me say then to those who have not given 
much thought to the dish-rag, to con- 
| sider it well, and remember that all 
| things that have the appearance of clean- 
| liness are not clean, and the use of things 
that are not clean is not only repugnant 
to refined astes, but is often a fruitful 
source of disease.—M. L. Hinps in Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 





the follow- 
Melt white 
| wax or spermaceti, two parts, and when 
| melted add carbolic acid crystals, two 
| parts; stir well till dissolved. While 
| still liquid immerse thin layers of car- 
| bolized absorbent cotton wool, and allow 
|them to dry. When required for usea 
;small piece may be snipped off and 
| Slightly warmed, when it can be inserted 
linto the hollow of the tooth, where it 
| will solidify. The ease produced by 
| this simple method is really very great. 
| Another remedy, which frequently gives 
|relief and is recommended by a physi- 
cian, is equal partsof chloroform and 
spirits of camphor. 


—Hearth and Home gives 
Pe. 
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regards Health,Comfort 
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Health and Happiness. 


Shout DO AS OTHERS 


«« HAVE DONE. 


i |. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, asit 
were, after l had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 



















Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c.,atter I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B 
Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when my water was just 

like chalk and then like blood,” 
‘rank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 








Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after I prayed to die.” 

enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney;Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” = 
C. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”"—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
ame after 16 years use of other medicines.” ; 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have“ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 




























Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty ee 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 

















Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 






If you would _Banish_Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


















ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 


Re-invigorates the System, PR 
_—— and CURES Chills, ‘eo 
L 


pone, Summer, Female, an 
ver Disorders, Recommended by 
best physicians. 
Pronounced a Modjcine by United 
tates Revenue artnemt. 
For sale by all Drugg and Dealers 
generall 


Principal Office and Laborato 
24 & 


North Main St., 


edto the present style | 
of dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. 
by mail $1.30, 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


A CURE FOR 


MIAN GE, 
SORES, GALLS, ETC., IN ANIMALS. 


HILLSDALE, Micn., Feb. 13, 1882. 

CHARLES N. Criry?’Nnvton, Esy.—Deur s Ihave 
used GLENN'S SUBVPHUR SOAP in my kennel 
7 the last sic yeas ® and have found it unequalled 
eping my Dogs’ Skins and Coats in healthy 

i I have cured with italonea case of 
and I have advised its use in cases of the 
different forms of Mange with uniformly qood results 
I i h ere 








it invaluable, and believe its general use will 
; the greatest henefit, it being no less a preventative 
than a for ALL disea {the skin. You may re- 


fer to me at any time. The soap has saved me 
much trouble and many dollars expense. 
fours truly, 
Rob Roy Kennel. ARNOLD BURGESS. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP is mailed 
by C.N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. Three 
cakes for 75c. in stamps. Also of all Druggists. 

German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 





(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 
send Dry Goods, etc., DY Fmd 
pm Mail or Express to any : 
of the United 
at St. Louis 
prices. If you want 
Goods or Samples, 
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LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON R.R. 


THE POPULAR BOUTE FROM &T. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 
Arizona, Nebraska, California, etc. 

The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Lands 
and the Mining Districts of the Great West, and in 
Summer to all Watering Places in the Fast, North and 
West—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 
States, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 

California, Oregon, ete. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 
CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


| Two Trains a Day) §$t Louis & Kansas Gity 
NO CHANGE OF CARS | 


eee me | St. Louis and Chicago 


| Union Depots in East St. Louis, St. Louis, 
| nsas City and Chicago. 
| 
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No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS between | 


~L nd Kansas City, and St. Louis and Chicago. 
| ay to those served in any First Class Hotel, 
Mh finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 1n the 
world are run in all through, eaters day and night, 
vi » Pye free of extra charge. 
: nor RN BALACk SLEEPING CARS—the finest, best 
safest in use anywhere. . 7 
ee eahas vous Tickets read via ** CHICAGO & ALTOD 
7 ae, Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 
address 
Ss. H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
217 North Foorth Street, under Pianters’ House, St. Louts. 
ILLIN, C. H. CHAPPELL, 
© Tat General Manager, 


Chicago. AZO 
JAMES CHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicag® 


The Buyers’ GuipE is issued Sept. 
and March, each year: 224 pages, 8} x 11} 
inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 
prices direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. 
Tells how to order, and 
gives exact cost of ey- 
erything you use, drink, 
eat, wear, or have fun 
with. These invaluable 
hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 
acopy Free to any address upon receipt 
of the postage—8 cents. Let us hear 

from you, Respectfully, 


| MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, LIL 
TURKISH BATH 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
oer mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 
DAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 





Fishing Nets, 
| F - AND— 

|___ FISHING TACKLE, 

| 


Trammell, Hoo 
hand. Send for 


and Bird Nets always on 
ice List. 


C. & F, CHENOT, 


| No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS Mo 


LOVELL. 






Latest & Best. 


It is the nearest perfection yet made. Simplicity and 
strength are its prominent features. One trial convinces 
rink managers of its superiority over other skates, as it 
saves both time and expense. Price per pair, handsomely 
nickel plated, $4.00. Send 6c. in stamps for large cata- 
logue of Roller Skates, Guns, Rifles, Revotvers, Air Rifles, 
Police Goods, &c. JOHN P. LOVELB’S SONS, Boston, Mas? 





or a Breech Loading ShotGut 
for iS 839 Concert Organctte for 67 
& $25 Magic Lantern for $12, a Sol¢ 
Gold $25 watch for $15 a$ Silver Water 
for . You can get any of these articles Free 
if you will devote a few hours of your leisure 
time evenings to intro- ducing our new goods. 
One lady secured a Gold Watch free, in a 
6ingle afternoon. A gentleman gota Sil- 
ver watch for fifteen minutes work ;a boy 
11 years old secured a watch in one day; 
hundreds of others have done nearly as well, If you havea 
Magic Lantern you can start a business that will Ld 
you Pom $10 to $50 every night. Send at once for our Ii 
ustrated Catalogue of Goid and Silver Watches Self-cocking, 
Bull Dog Revolvers, Spy Glasses, Indian Scout and Astro- 
nomical Telescopes, Telegraph Instrnments, Type Writers, 








Oreee a | WORLD. MANUFACTURING CO., 
the road |W A " 
wo wealth. | WOR Nassan BASew New Yorn: 
ba CG Revolvers, 
wi otcun Rifles, 
tc. 
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Are the best because they are made 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume les: fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than 
any Range or Stove made. 
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WROUGHT IRON 
LAUNDRY STOVES. 


The most perplexing days to house 
keepers are washing and ironing 
|days. Realizing this and sympath- 
izing with the good housewife, we 
have perfected the above Laundry 
Stove, and believe it will mitigate 
the troubles mentioned, and lessen 
the number of ** Blue Mondays.”’ 





ALL COODS FULLY WARRANTED. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE CO 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Leafs, 
All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, °°). ours Mon 


CATALOGUES 


ae 


NOW READY. 
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And will completely change the Blood in the entire system in three 





months. 








Any person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing be possible. 
Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. 


For curing 
Physicians use them in 


their practice for Chills and Fever, Malarial Fevers, and ali Liver troubles. 


Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


phiet (FREE). 


Send for pam- 
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ROPE. 


Connter Railings, Window Guards, Trou and Wire Fences, 
PLAIN AN® BARBED FENCING WIRE. 
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SPRAGUE'S 
EUROPEAN HOTEL, 


RESTAURANT, 


— AND — 


Delicatessen 


ROOMS 50. 
DINNER 25. 


716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Opposite Union Market 








Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM % OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, : 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street. : St. Louis, Mo, 


pry GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
hawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 
andeverything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ments for Ladies, Infants and Children, Men's 
Furnishing Goods, Upholstery. Fancy Articles. &c. 
SAMPLES “and CATALOGUE FREE’ on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St«.,Philada. 

C7’ Please say where you saw this advertisement. 
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GOING WEST. 

PRINCIPAL LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA an. 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln to 

DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 8 
FRANCIS and all points in the Great West. 

GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and from 8t, 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincey, Keokuk, Burlin nm, 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars be- 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line between 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all R.R 
coupon ticket offices in the U. 8S. and Canada. 

, J v POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 

y.-P. & Gen. Manager, G.P. Ag’t. Chicago, 
Cc. C, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
Ticket Agent, Div’n Pass’r Agt 
112 N. Fourtu 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SOLD tree's 8) Bincn & 0o., 38 Dey St, N. X 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
i ticles in the world. 1 sample 
$250 Adirees JAY BRONSON, Detroit. Mich: 
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Mathilda K. 


Owned by and Imported for 
Dr. W. A. Pratt as a Show Cow. 
She has a Record of 82 1-2 lbs. of 
Milk per day on grass alone, 
when five years old. She has a 
very fine Bull Calf by her side. 

Dr. Pratt owns a herd of never § 
less than two hundred thorough- [= 
bred Holsteins, and he bas been 
very successful in this business, 
retaining the good will of his 
patrons from year to year. He 
has issued an illustrated cata- 
logue of his herd, from which we 
copy the following: 

* From October, 1883, to June 
Ist, 1884, I sold over two hundred 
head of Holstein Cattle. My 
business has so increased that I 
shall keep constantly importing. 
The trade has surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations, and the 
outlook for the coming year in- 
dicates an unprecedented de- 
mand for this favorite stock. 
What is more cheering than all 
else, my customers are satisfied ; 
—I have yet to hear the first 
word of complaint, or regret at 
having made a start in the busi- 
ness.”’ 

Dr. Pratt has made it a rule 
this year, to keep his cattle on 
his own farm, far away from 
contact with others being trans- 
ported in cars, herded in stock 
yards or exhibited at the fairs. 
He has in this respect been 
scrupulously careful, conteuting 
himself with attending the fairs 
and distributing his circulars, 
thus keeping himself before the 
public. He thus gives addition- 
al evidence to his patrons of the 
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care with which his herd is bred 
and reared. 








Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman uv. voiman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 

Belleville, Ills. 
Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 
Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 
‘ 





Five Hundred Dollars Cash Premium. 


It is no small thing to capture a five 
hundred doliars premium by exhibiting a 
ten tub lot of creamery butter. It is rare 
that the opportunity occurs, and when it 
does come there are few creameries in- 
deed which should not at least try for it. 

Messrs. Davis & Rankin of Chicago 
have offered this sum with a view of 
bringing out a large exhibit of butter 
made by the Fairlamb process, and as 
most of the creameries in the southern 
latitudes, and a very large number of 
those in the more northern sections of 
the country are working under this sys- 
tem, there should be a very fine exhibit 
of butter contesting for this premium. 

The full particulars of how to make 
entry and when and how to ship the but- 
ter for exhibition at the fair will be 
found in another part of this page. 


Some Questious Answered. 


Quite a number of dairy and creamery 
men are writing this oflice for informa- 
tion as to the time of making their en- 
tries in the dairy department. 

In answer we would say, that entry 
can be made as late as on the Monday, 
the first day of the Fair, provided the 
goods are on the ground, but it is better 
for all concerned that the entry should 
be made some days in advance of this 
time. 

The way to do this is to first get the 
premium list and blank entry paper from 
Festus J. Wade, Secretary Fair Associa- 
tion, 718 Chestnut St., St. Louis. Then 
fill up the blank, stating the particulars 
of the department, premium competed 
for, and articles sent. Then mail it back 
to the Secretary. 

In —, the goods, send them to 
the care of W. N. Tivy, 424 N. Second 
St., St. Louis, or to P. Hoffman Bros. & 
Co., 700 N. Second St., St. Louis, or to 
G. E. Wetzell, 118 Pine St., St. Louis. 
These gentlemen will take care of all the 
butter or cheese sent to them for exhibi- 
tion to the Fair, and they will see to it 
that itis placed on exhibition and well 
looked after. 

The Secretary of the Mississippi Valley 
Dairy and Creamery Association, will be 
on the ground all the week of the Fair, 
and give special attention in this depart- 
ment. His address is J. W. Sheppard, 
600 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


After the Bogus Butter Men. 


FIRST OF THE SERIES OF 
TIONS BEGUN BY THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

—Summonses bave been served upon 
Frederick Lindsley of 520 Grand street 
and Benjamin Hyman of 34 Ridge street, 
New York, to appear and answer to the 
charge of selling substances resembling 
butter, the sale of which the act of April 
24 last expressly prohibits, making it a 
misdemeanor. The misdemeanor is 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
or more than $500, or not less than six 
months or more than one year’s impris- 
onment, or by both, for the first offense, 
ana by imprisonment for one year for 
each subsequeut offense. 

The arrests of Hyman and Lindsley are 
the first that have been made in New 
York under this act, though others both 
in New York and in Brooklyn are immi- 
nent. Assistant State Dairy Commis- 
sioner Van Valkenburg has the matter 
in charge. He was appointed to oflice 
on May 22, and took the oath of office on 
July 11. Fault has been found with him 
by the newspapers of the trade, and by 
dealersin butter for his supposed delay. 
He has been working up cases, and will 
soon have a large batch before the 
courts. 

“It is the intention of the State Dairy 
Commissioner, Mr. Brown, under whom 
I act,’’ he said yesterday,‘‘to push things 
until the trade in butterine, oleomargar- 


PROSECU- 
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ine and other bogus butters is wiped out. 
We have agents actively engaged in 
working up cases iu New York and} 
Brooklyn and up the Hudson river. It; 
is difficult to get positive proofs of deal- | 
ings in the forbidden commodities, and | 
the only way itcan be done is to pur-, 
chase a pound of butter here and there at | 
the retail stores, and then submit it to: 
chemical examination. E. B. Walter of | 
the school mines is the chemist for the 
butter tests. Prof. Martin of the school of 
mines looks after the milk, the same law 
fixing penalties for the adulteration of 
milk that covers the question of bogus 
butter. [ have charge solely of the 
prosecutions for the sale of fraudulent 
butter, and am instructed to spare no 
pains or expense to root out the trade. 
Oleomargarine and butterine are sold 
to the retail dealers by the wholesalers at 
from 13 to 15 cents a pound. The retail- 


| 





ers dispose of it generally as butter at 


from 25 to 20 cents a pound. I should 
suppose that the retailer must know 
what he was buying and ask for it open- 
ly. We have reason to believe that many 
retailers do not sell the stuff over their 
counters, but dispose of it by their de- 
livery wagons to their regular custom- 
ers.”? 

From this time on arrests will follow 
rapidly, and many cases will soon be in 
the courts. 

The mock-butter men, itis said, hold 
that the law is unconstitutional.—N. Y. 
Sun. 





Treatment of Copious Milkers. 


A large development of the milk or- 
gans, with a corresponding yield of 
milk, is very desirable in acow; but, like 
all other good things, it has its draw- 
backs, These are the iuevitable trouble 
before and after calving, and the danger 
of garget or milk fever; but these risks 
can only be avoided by judicious man- 
agement. It is not impossible for a 
dairyman to get through twenty-five or 
thirty years’ experience with cows with- 
out having an accident or trouble in any 
way with his cows at the most critical 
periods; yet some have frequent bad 
luck (?)—as it is termed—at such times 
with their best cows. I have always be- 
lieved that ‘*bad luck” should be a syno- 
nymn for carelessness, neglect and bad 
management, and that good or bad luck 
is the result of one’s own carefulness or 
mistakes. It is especially so in regard 
to the management of cows, especially 
the heavy milkers and those which are 
hard to dry off, and also young heifers 
with their first calves, and the manage- 
ment of the latter should be precisely 
the same in principle as that of the 
former. The greatest trouble with 


heavy milkers approaching the period of | 


calving, is in reducing the flow of milk. 
A good deal of unnecessary trouble, 
however, is borrowed in this direction. 
It is a popular idea that it is indispensa- 
ble that the cow should be dried off be- 
fore she calves, chiefly for the reason 
that otherwise the calf will suffer. 
With ordinary cows there is no difli- 
culty in this matter, because the milk 


secretion begins to fail almost as soon as | 


the cow becomes pregnant, and the 
trouble is rather to retain the flow of 
milk than to lessen it. But witb copious 
and persistent milkers, which keep on 
milking, the owner becomes alarmed 
when the time has passed at which the 
other cows are dry, and imagines all 
sorts of mischief. Now it is simply a 
question of adequate and nutritious 
feeding whether a cow can keep on 
milking, and produce a strong, healthy 
calf, or not; for there is no draft what- 
ever on the system that cannot be sup- 
plied and made up by proper food. If 
the food is of the right kind, and of 
sufficient quantity, there is no reason 
whatever for the owner to make any 
special efforts to dry up the cow. Usaal- 
ly the milk secretion is small, varying 
from three to fourteen ounces of solid 
matter, of which alarge part is fat, so 
that there is no special necessity for any 
very great change in the feeding, except 
to supply the needed phosphates and 
nitrogen for the building up of the frame 
of the calf. The kind of food most re- 
quired is bran, which is rivh in these 
two elements, as indeed in all the ele- 
ments of both milk and blood, which, in 
point of fact, consists essentially of the 
very same substances, and two pounds 
of_bran would amply supply all the 
material required for the perfection of 
the foetus, 

The great mischief is done by unwise 
efforts to dry up the cow, under the im- 
Lression that some great injury’ will 
happen unless the tlow of milk is 
stopped. I haye known farmers and 
dairymen to bathe the udder with a so- 
lution of alum, a decoction of oak or 
willow bark, and even give these dele- 
terious substances to the cow for the 
purpose of drying the milk. At times 
they succeed in arresting the flow; but 
they do so only by producing an attack 
of garget, with all its accompanying 
mischief. Nothing should ever be ap- 
plied to the udder outwardly for such a 
purpose as this. If one wants to stop a 
stream, the flow must be arrested at the 
source; by damming it the tlow is sim- 
ply turned in another direction, and this 
is precisely what is done in efforts to 
stop the milk by outward applications. 
The udder may be contracted or the con- 
tents may be absorbed, as when iodine 
is used; but the milk is merely thrown 
back into the blood with the effect of 
producing inflammation and congestion 
of the glands, and serious injury is 
caused. The milk may be stopped by 
reducing the food, but this is injurious, 
because the calf may suffer instead of 
the milk secretion. The only way is to 
rely upon nature, supplying such food 
as is required and giving no other. 
Cornmeal, and especially cotton seed 
meal, should be avoided; bran only 
should be used, and this should be given 
diy; and whatever milk is produced 
should be drawn with regularity, the 
udder being drained perfectly dry every 
time. It is not safe to leave a little milk 
in the udder in the hope to dry the cow. 
This will not do with large milkers, as it 
clogs the milk ducts, and engorges the 
very small secreting lobules of the 
glands, which, during milking, are in 
active stimulation, and thus gives these 
very sensitive organs a severe shock, 


which may result in an attack of garget. 
or pave the way to milk fever. It is 
best not to make any effort whatever to 


same time not to encourage it by the 
use of sloppy food; also to avoid all in- 
flammatory tendencies by refraining 
from highly carbonaceous and nitro- 
genous food, as the oil meals, or any 
grain food excepting bran. ‘The whole 
system should be kept loose, free and 
cool, if necessary, by the use of small 
doses of Epsom or Glauber salts, for 
costiveness mav easily be the precursor 
of serious mischief. Lastly, all fussing 
should be avoided; the cow should not 
be annoyed by extra care or worrisome 
attentions, but having done all that is 
wise, and avoided all that is otherwise 
the owner of the valuable animal should 
leave the rest to nature, which is the 
best physician and nurse, after all, if 
we do uot foolishly interfere with her. 

For a month before calving, the milk 
is not fit for food, as it contains so much 
saline matter as to give ita strong salty 
flavor. As the time of calving ap- 
proaches, the milk changes in character, 
and the udder becomes more solid; but 
if the milk is drawn regularly there will 
be little danger of harm from this last 
change, and the gradual alteration of 
the udder to its new condition will take 
place gradually and_ safely.—Henry 
Stewart, in Rural New Yorker. 





Washing Butter. 


—With all deference to the twenty 
years’ experience in  butter-making, 
which entitles Mrs. R. 8.’s opinions to 
respectful consideration, I confess my- 
{self unconvinced of the expediency of 
not washing butter. We may look to for 
| other causes than washing or not wash- 
ing, as giving us rancid or ‘frowy”’ 
‘butter. Butter isa perishable commodi- 
ty, so far as its flavor and quality are 
concerned, and only by diligence in 
many respects, can we expect to make 
an article which will keep any length of 
time, a:.d retain its excellence. It is not 
the water ‘** which ~ all through it, 
/and causes it to work and ferment; i 
|is the buttermilk that does the mischie 
which Mrs. R. 8. ascribes to the water. 
Pure water contains nothing which can 
induce fermentation, while we can see 
| without a microscope, the particles of 
unchurned cream, and other matter sus- 
pended in the buttermilk. Just as soon 
}as the buttermilk begins to change— 
| which it does within forty-eight hours— 
|a decomposition takes place, more or less 
rapidly, as favored by the degree of heat 
and exposure, and this decomposition 
makes the butter rancid. L. B. Arnold, 
T. D. Curtis, John Guild, Mrs. Fanny 
| Morley, all our practical dairymen and 
writers on dairy topics, tell us this. It 
has been demonstrated beyond a doubt 
by repeated and re-repeated experiments. 
Now | leave it to a ** jury of my country- 
women,”* which method is best calculat- 
ed to remove this deteriorating element, 
the washing the granulated butter—each 
granule an aggregation of atoms of pure 
butter—while suspended in the butter- 
milk, in weak brine or pure water, al- 
|lowing it to carry off the sugar, caseine 
|and acids of the buttermilk; or the at- 
|tempt to accomplish the same thing by 
the pressing and squeezing out process 
which we call working. The sugar and 
| casein are soluble in water, the brine co- 
jagulates the albumen; it seems plain 
|enough these foreign substances can be 
|dissolved out much more readily than 
{they can be worked out, which latter 
{method is far more apt to divide and 
{subdivide the drops of buttermilk, and 
{incorporate them in the butter, anly 
|to be removed by laborious working at 
{the risk of injuring the texture of the 
butter. If washing butter is ‘‘ contrary 
to the laws of nature,’’ it is no more so 
than the manufacture of butter itself, 
which is nowhere taught by nature’s 
processes. 

Mrs. R. S.’s excellent butter owes its 
good qualities, Lam inclined to believe, 
more to her care aud painstaking in the 
matter of getting out the buttermilk than 
to its never having been treated to a 
bath, If the working is thorough, and 
not continued till the grain and ‘‘waxy”’ 
appearance is destroyed, we shall have 
good, well-keeping butter. Butif work- 
ed too long,—and the time of working 
can never be arbitralily fixed, since tem- 
perature varies, with other conditions 
—we have salvey, ‘‘greasy”’ butter, with 
no ‘‘grain,’’ which, however long it may 
keep, is never classed as ‘gilt edged.” 
Our best butter makers, who pride them- 
selves upon their reputation for a strict- 
ly first class article, all our standard 
ereameries, wash their butter as de- 
scribed in the Household of August 12th. 
L. B. Arnold says no butter is consider- 
ed ‘‘fancy’’ which is not separated from 
the buttermilk in this way. 

As regards the keeping qualities of 
washed butter, Henry Stewart, the well 
known authority on dairying, tells us he 
kept a fifty pound pail of washed butter 
one year; it then brought three cents 
per pound above the price of fresh but- 
ter, sentto the New York market with it, 
from an ordinary commission man. It 
was washed in the churn with weak 
brine, after the buttermilk had been 
drawn off, and was salted. 

Yet I will admit such butter as I have 
described seldom keeps; there is such a 
demand for it that the supply is never 
sufficient. Butit would not disturb the 
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serenity of the manufacturers to know 
that, properly packed, it was to take an 
ocean voyage to Denmark, to be com- 
pared with the famous Danish butter 
made in the same fashion, which bears 
and 
Continental cities. 

The selection of achurn is often a mat- 
ter of debate. Good butter can be made 
in any form of churn, if ouly its principle 
of working be understood. A churn too 
full of cream will waste butter, 
the cream will be taken away with the 
buttermilk. Too thick cream may be 
wasted because it cannotbe churned 
evenly; while thin cream, if churned 
rapidly with fine tloats, may be beaten 
intoa froth from whichno good butter 
can ever be produced. I incline to be- 
lieve a churn should neyer be more than 
half full of cream—better less than more 
—when churned. Given the proper tem- 
perature of the cream, good ‘‘sound”’ 
cream, neither too thick nor too thin 
and not too great a quantity, and good 
butter can be made in almost any churn. 
—Beatrix, in Michigan Farmer. 





Rules for Cheese-Making. 
—The following are some hints issued 
by ® cheese manufacturing company: 
and given to their patrons: 1. Only 


healthy cows produce good milk. They 
must never be heated, or in any way | 
misused or unduly excited. 2. Regular- | 


and by 
best results. | 
in milkers. | 


ly in the time of milking, 
same person, secures the 
Insist on cleanly habits 


Filthiness is disastrous to both producer | 
your | 


and consumer. 3. Do not feed 
cows upon whey, turnips or cabbage; | 
they are always injurious to milk. 4. | 
Only tin pails are suitable to be used by | 
dairymen. All milk sbould be carefully | 
strained; doing so from the pail through | 
a wire strainer is not sufficient; it should | 
be strained through cloth also. Other- | 
wise the whole will be injured. 5. There | 
cannot be too great care as to cleanliness | 
in handling milk. All pails and cans | 
should be kept absolutely clean. This is | 
best secured as follows: The pails and | 
cans, when taken new from the shop, | 
must be carefully washed with soap and | 
water. If sour whey is put inthe cans, 

they should first be washed with cold | 
water and then soap and water. In ev- 

ery instance the pails and cans should 

receive a thorough scalding with boiling 

water, and once a week they should be| 
scoured with salt. 6. Covers should be | 
left off cans until ready to start for the 

factory. The milk should be stirred in | 
the cans with a dipper, to expose it to| 
the air and removeall animal heat. Cans 
of milk should be set upon the ground or 
in cold water, and should always be pro- 
tected from the rain. 7.° Mixing of milk 
at different temperatures should be care- 
fully avoided. This practice produces 
sour milk. 





Dairy Notes. 


—There is so great difference in the | 
feed of cows in various milk tests that 
the result is quite often as much a test of 
the different kinds of feed and the skill | 
of the feeder as of the capacity of the 
cow. If all milk and butter tests were 
made on grass as feed, their value to 
most cow buyers would be greater. 


—The following treatment for cows re- 
taining the placenta or cleanings, is rec- 
ommended as asure cure by a farmer of 
thirty-eight years’ experience: In an 
apple or potato make a hole large enough 
to contain a half-dozen dead honey bees. 
Feed these to the cow, and the placenta 
will be released in a comparatively short | 
time. He further says that dry oats fed | 
to a cow about ten days before she is to | 
calve, will, in most cases, prevent reten- | 
tion of the placenta. | 

Apis, the poison of the bee stinger, is | 
used as an uterine remedy among physi- | 
cians, and we are inclined to believe | 
that the remedy given above is of value | 
to dairymen. 

—My practice of salting butter (says | 
Mr. Henry Stewart, of Bergen County, 
N. J.) is asfollows: ‘lhe butter, first | 
perfectly freed from buttermilk in the 
churn,is thinly spread upon the work- 
ing table and gashed iptoa great num- 
ber of furrows crossing each other. The 
salt is rolled, crushed, sifted through a 
fine sieve, and scattered evenly over the 
butter. The sheet of butter is then rol- 
led up, worked out flat again, aud rolled 
again and flattened three or four times, 
each time reversing the direction. It is 
then put away for twenty-four hours, 
covered with a clean cloth, as a protec- 
tion against any possible dust. The 
next day the butter requires only suftici- | 
ent working to press out the excess of | 
brine (the salt being all dissolved), and 
to avoid streakiness, after which it is 
readyjto pack. [have kept a small{pail (five 
pounds) of butter so prepared, and alsoa 
50-pound pail, for a year, and both were 
quite good; the 50-pound pail actually 
brought in New York market, from an 
ordinary commission agent, three cents 
a pound above the price of the fresh 
pails sent with it. Indeed, I am quite 
sure that well-made, well-salted (this 
not in reference to quantity, but to man- 
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| of butter per cow per year. 


much of | 


the | 


| lard. 


It has been said by a Western dairy- 
man that one-third of the dairy cows in 
the country are milked ata loss, one- 
third barely pay expenses, and the other 
third have to make up the losses and 
supply profits for all. Do you suppose 
this is true? A good many farmers will 
say itis. More of them would if they 
could once t<st their respective herds by 
the scales. , 

We heard a gathering of leading dairy- 


}men in one of the best dairy counties in 


New York, estimate the average annual 


|yield of cows at 125 pounds of butter 


only, while several individual dairymen 
were reported who made over 300 pounds 


ed in the July Countryside the returns 
from 4596 cows, supplying creameries 
in one of the best dairy sections of New 
York; their butter yield averaged a lit- 
| tle over 140 pounds. 


et If the poor stock were all weeded out | 


| until only the three-hundred-pound but- 

ter producers were left, the country 
| would more than double its yield. So it 
|seems the Western man’s estimate was 
{not so wild, and that it is not far from 
truth to say that one-third of the cows 
|support themselves and the other two- 
thirds beside. If the other two cows 
were killed the country would save their 
keep and care and turn the value of it 
into money with the product of the one 
cow surviving—a clear gain. If it re- 
quires five acres per yearto support one 
cow, this weeding out would at once en- 
able the country to treble its productive 
area in dairy lands. 

Paying stock thus put to crops, would 
add to the wealth of the country. A 
farmer could sell nearly two-thirds of 
his pasture or meadow and be as well off 
in products. That money put at interest 
would make the farmers the ‘bloated 
bond holders’? and monopolists in ten 
years, if they sought to become such. At 
least it would put every dairyman out of 
debt and out from under the harrow; en- 
able him to buy improved machinery, 
erect bank barns, silos, and a creamery 
with a separator; give his wife a new 
dress occasionally and enable him to hire 
help in the house so she would not have 
to work harder than a slave; it would 
prevent both man and wife growing 
prematurely old. 

There are 15 million milch cows in the 
country. Lf their average yield could be 
raised by this weeding out process, so 
that in place of the 3,695 pounds of milk 
per season each would give 7,800 (the 
| quantity required to produce 300 pounds 
of butter) it would add to the milk yield 
of the country 638 billions of pounds; 
equivalent to 6,300,000,000 pounds of 
| cheese or 2 billion five hundred million 

pounds of butter. This increase would 
| be worth about six hundred million of dol- 
lars perannum. That is what the coun- 
try is losing by poor milkers. There is 
no need of sighing for Jerseys and Hol- 
| steins while this state of things prevails. 

These are large figures, when the 
| Whole country is taken in the calculation. 
|Itisa loss that is widely distributed. 
| Nearly every farmer has a share of it. 
| Fortunately a saving is possible, and the 
| leaks can be stopped a little at once, the 
| largest first. The scales will tell where 

to first apply the remedy. We do not 
| thiuk there is any danger of its bein 
applied so rapidly as to flood the lanc 
with milk.—Countryside. 
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To Mr. Wm. Perry: I seein RuRAL 
WORLD of 11th your inquiry as to Essex 
hog. I have been breeding thes? hogs for 
about 10 years. They are black, tinged 
with red hair, small bone, low to the 
ground, face a little dished, easily kept, 
fatten readily, more easly fattened than 
any hog I ever raised. As to the large 
Essex I never heard of one; don’t suppose 
there is but one breed of Essex hogs. I 
have their history from commencement. 
You must have been imposed on in pur- 
chasing a large breed of Essex pigs. 

Respectfully G. W. C. 

Ashley, Ills. 


Sugar-curing and Keeping Shoulders and 
Hams. 


Trim the hams and shoulders neatly 
and closely, says the Farm and Fireside, 
so that there will be no large, loose 
masses of fat upon them, for if left on, it 
is simply a waste of material needed for 
My method of curing hams and 
shoulders is as follows: Spread them 
out with the flesh side up, either in the 
cellar or where the meat will not become 
frozen. As soon as the animal heat is 
all out, rub every part of them, especial- 
ly about the joints, thoroughly with the 
following mixture, which is sutticient for 
eight hams and shoulders weighing from 
fifteen to twenty pounds each: ‘Take a 
large pan, or bowl, and put into it eight 
quarts of good salt, eight pound of good, 
dark brown sugar, eight ounces of pul- 
verized saltpetre, and sufficient water to 
make the mixture of the consistency of 
thick sirup. Set the hams and shoulders 
one atatime, inthe panto apply the 
mixture. ‘Then pile them flesh side up, 
and let them remain from three to five 
days, according to the weather, when 
they will be ready for pickling. 

First, procure anew barrel, orrinse, 
scald, and drain the old one and invert 
it, for a short time, over a few burning 
corn cobs, in order to cleanse and 
sweeten it. i’ackthe hams and should- 
ers compactly in the barrel, and cover 
them with brine which has previously 
been boiled, skimmed, strained and 
cooled. Let them remain inthe brine 
not less than four weeks or more than 
six. Next, wash and drain them, and 
hang them, hock or small end down- 
ward, and smoke as decribed for bacon 
in the issue of December 1. 

When properly cured, and no mois- 
ture appears on the outer surface, take 
down each ham and shoulder, wipe them 
clean with cloths, and rub them witha 
piece of cloth dipped in sirup, and then 


|sprinkle them thoroughly with finely- 


ground black pepper so that no part will 
be unpeppered. Either enclose each 
ham or shoulder ina cloth sack, and 
then slip them into a flour-sack, and tie 
tightly and ee them up in the smoke- 
house again, and let them remain until 


March, or, what is a better way in 
some cases, especially in the 
South wrap each piece’ in at 


least two thicknesses of heavy, brown 
paper and stitch snugly over this a close- 
ly fitting case of stout, cotton cloth. 
Next, immerse each piece, prepared as 
directed, in a thick whitewash in which 
there has been mixed a quantity of 
chrome yellow. Pork packers usually 
use a mixture of flour, water,a little 
glue, and chrome yellow, using barytes, 
or ‘heavy spar’’—a flour-like substance 
used for adulterating white lead. Either 
of these preparations will fill up all the 
spaces so that the red-legged ham beetle 
—Corynetes rufipes, (Fabr.)—cannot find 
a place to deposit its eggs. When the 
covering becomes torn, and the surface 





ner) and well-packed butter will not on- 
ly keep for a year, but will actually im- 
prove in flavor and quality, which is 
nearly impossible with unsalted butter. 
Does not salt preserve the butter? 


of the ham injured, the larder beetle— 
Dermestes lardarius, (Linn)—usually puts 
| in an appearance. This beetle prefers to 
deposit its eggs where the meat is taint- 
ed. Where the hams and shoulders are 


We publish- | 


canvassed as directed, and as early as | 
the month of March in the Gulf states, | 
and before the first of May in the north- 
ern states, but little danger need be ap- | 
prehended. 





Corn, Hogs, and Cholera. 


L. O. Mosehr, writing on the above | 
subject in the Dairy and Farm Journal, 
says: 

‘However presumptuous it may appear | 
in one, a simple farmer, who spends his 
time at home attending to the endless 
duties and routine of the farm, to ex- 
press an opinion on the vexed question 
|of the cause and prevention of the 
dreaded swine plague commonly known 
as cholera, yet I shall venturean opinion, 
which may or may not be of value. 

‘*For years it has been contended that 
the almost exclusive diet of corn, on 
which the hogs of the West were reared 
and fattened, was the primary cause of 
this dreaded scourge. Yet this has 
lacked a successful verification, as so 
many instances have occurred where the 
crop of spring pigs, along with the sows, 
have been swept away in the fall when 
they have had nothing, or very little, 
more than grass through the summer. 
So, thus far, the subject seems to be left 
about where it was. For years I have 
been watching for anything which would 
throw light on the subject of the swine 
plague, and have gathered many theories, 
the most of which have been discarded, 
and a few still seem of enough impor- 
tance to retain for further consideration. 

“One coincidence, if it be not cause, 
has been so manifest during three years 
| past that it is worthy of further consid- 
| eration, and that is, the relation between 
| ¢ big corn crop and the ravages of the 
cholera. In 1879 we had the heaviest 
| yield of corn per acre ever raised in this 
|country. Corn was cheap and plenty. 
| In 1880 followed another good crop, in- 
creasing its plentifulness. It was fed | 
lavishly. In 1880 and 1881 was a re- 
markable scourage of the hog cholera. 
In 1881 and 1882 the corn through the 
hog-growing sections was light, and, 
therefore, fed more sparingly; more 
grass and other food and less corn was 
used in pork production, and the cholera 
steadily decreased during these years, 
till now, in 1883, the Agricultural De- 
partment reported the disease extinct. 

“There is yet a lack of evidence to 
prove that corn is the prime cause of 
disease in swine, yet there is enough to 
cause a further investigation of the sub- 
ject. To my mind it will not do to lay 
the blame on corn or any one thing alone 
for the yisitations of this dread disease; 
but, undoubtedly, overcrowding has had 
more to do with it than any other one 
thing, and a region devoted to corr- 
raising is more apt to lead to extensive 
hog production, because of the enhanc- | 
ed profits in feeding corn to the hogs 
over selling it. I have often tried to find 
an instance where the cholera has made 
its first appearance in a neighborhood in 
a small herd, but so far have failed. So | 
far as my observation has gone, it has 
always begun its ravages in the larger 











smaller ones, though the treatment of the 
herds, to all appearance, has been the 
same. 





Diarrhea In Pigs. 


—Scouring or diarrhea is chiefly con- | 
fined to pigs only a week or two old, and | 
often results in death. 
erally, is a poor quality of the sow’s 
milk. When a litter is attacked with 
scours always change the sow’s diet and 
be careful to give only such food as is 
of good quality. The pen should also 
be thoroughly cleansed and sprinkled 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid. 
The following prescription for the sow 
is recommended by Tellor, viz.: Pow- 
dered fenugreek, one pound; anise-seed | 
powdered, one pound; gentian, powder- 
ed, one-half pound; carbonate of soda, 
one ounce; chalk, powdered, one ounce. 
Have the druggist mix thoroughly when 
putting up and give a tablespoonful in 
the feed at each feeding. Probably the 
best feed for a sow whose pigs are suf- 
fering from scours is a mixture of equal 





and barley ground together. Coal-ashes 
when convenient, or dry loam when 
ashes cannot be obtained, should be 
thrown into the pen for the pigs to root 
in. Small quantities of powdered char- 
coal and salt are sometimes fed with 
excellent results. A tablespoonful at a 
feed three times daily is sufticient. Use 
three parts of charcoal to one of salt. 











Kog Cholera. 


The Philadelphia Record says: In 
every county inSouth and West Jersey, 
hog cholera is raging and has spread so 
rapidly and the rate of mortality is so 
large that farmers are greatly exercised 
about it. It is thought it first appeared 
at Pemberton, where itis still epidemic. 
In Atlantic county and along the coast 
it is especially severe. The superin- 
tendent of Senator Gaskill’s farm near 
Pemberton gives it as his opinion that 
the disease is not true hog cholera, but 
something more of the nature of pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle, the hog’s lungs 
being affected. It is likely to run through 
the entire State. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


aga Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT. ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
L ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
83, —— allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 
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» Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 
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The best Can in the 
world It has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
erCan. It will raise 
more cream than an 
other Can and wor 
satisfactory at a high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
can, and if we do not 
sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
for Circulars to 

~ SPERBECK & STOUT, 
21 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 


De Laval Cream Separator. 

A practical scientific machine for sep- 
arating the cream from the milk when 
received at the factory, or as soon as 
milked. 

It requires but one horse-power to 
operate it, and is so simple that it can be 
set and started by any ordinary factory- 
man. 

J. & 








J. Darlington, Darling, Pa., 
write: ‘No dairyman with twenty-five 
cows, can afford to be without one. 
They consume but little power, are very 
easily kept clean, can be operated by any 
one, and when once adjusted, are always 
ready.”’ 

J. E. Gillingham, of Villa Nova, Pa., 
writes: From June 2nd to October 20th, 
while skimming shallow pans, and using 
the Cooley Creamer, it required an aver- 
age of 226-100 pounds of milk for one 
pound of butter. Using the Separator 
from October 27th to November 17th, 
the average was 17 56-100; during the 
last week the average was 17 pounds. 

The machine is more than fulfilling 
the claim made for it—that it the 
GREATEST DAIRY IMPLEMENT every in- 
vented, and no Creamery, Dairy or Fae- 
tory, can afford to be without it. 

DE LAVAL, Cream Separator Co. 

JOSEPH REALL, Pres. & Man. 

32 Park Row, New York City. 

D. W. WILSON, Agent, 
Elgin, Il. 


THE PROFIT fim 


Is 










FARM BOILER 

Is estréepe and cheap; the 
8 FEED COOKER; the 
only dumping boiler; empties its jf 
kettle ina minute. Over 6,01 
nm uses Cook your corn and 
potatoes and save one-half the 
costof pork. Send for circular. 

D. R. SPERRY & CO., 

Batavia, Ill. 
{cago Salesroom: 11 Miehigan Ave, 


8 





Newton’s improved holds 


them firmly, draws cow TIE them 
"i forward when lying down, pushes back 
a) BZ when standing, gives freedom of head, 
5 NF oops clean. B.C, NEWTON, Batavia, Hk. 









ADAMS WIND MILLS 
For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 


Marseilles Manufacturing Oo., 
MansEiiugs, LaSauye Co., ILL. 


WHITMAN’S New Patent” 


REBOUND PLUNGER PERPETUAL. 










| me - — 

Received First Premium at N. Y, State Fair, 1880, 1881 an@ 
1882, and Grand Gold Medal in 1883 over Dederick and others, 
also California State Fair in 1883, The only perfect Hay 
Press made, Puts 10 tons incar. Most simpie and @ 
ble. A bale every 3 minutes. Satisfaction guaran 
Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send for Circulars 
Also Horse-Powers, Cider Mills, Coru Shellers, Feed Cotter, 
eto. Manufactured by [ 


AGRICULTUBAL OO., St. Louis. Mo. 












Ertel's Clipper Hay 


CLAIMS THE 






. a yf 
Bales 10 tons a day. Loads full weight in cars, 
Address, GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, IlL 


{ Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 








ver 3,000 in use. Complete Mill and.Shel- 

r $115. A boy can grind and keepin order. 
dapted to any kind of power. Complete 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Send 
or book on Findee mills. NORDYKE & 
AR MON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


SEND FOR D€SCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front Ste 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ffention tunis Paper. 








DRAIN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 











Send for illus- 
trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 

20 S, 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


Best in the World. 


ery pack 4 nee ony Tredemere iE 


marked 
1 do not mean merely to l 5 I 

















ut sent hen have thi 1 in, I mean aradical cure. 
me and then have them return a 
| B have made the disease of Fits EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant m y tocure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and @ 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office, It costs you a for a trial, and I will cure 
Address Dr. H. G@. ROOT, 188 Pear! 8t.. New York. 





Ay 





24to 28 Mil 
Chicago, te 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


WwM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen 
eral Commission erchant, 





424 NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. | 


VIGOR =: WEAK MEN 
lervous 


Sufferers from Prematare 
| Debility or any of the results of Im iseretions 
| or Excesses, will find in the Marston Bolus a 
| Padical cure without mach Medication. 
| Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free 


MARSTON REMEDY 00. 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


' 
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Stock Dards, 


‘fhe 








Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week 
e nding Tuesday, Sept 23d, were as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

















Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 1708 2607 1676 51 
Thursday...... 1923 3987 2331 132 
fri eeecees ce 561 2312 516 M4 
Bat BY « «eens 119 1574 92 7 
Monday........ 1781 2295 2159 169 
Tuesday... ese «1867 2917 3668 198 
Total ....... 7,957 16,292 10,442 571 
Lact week.... 7,607 9,06 4,361 1,061 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 1502 — - 203 
Thursday...... 346 — 3 
a 0 ©6783 7 
773 89 
640 12 
262 1 
TotaL.......-. 5,106 6,688 3,124 376 
Wast week..... 4,576 6,101 3,819 828 
Nicholas Anchorine of Buenos Ayres, 
whose death was lately announced, left 
property to the amount of $12,000,000. He 


owned an enormous pastoral property, which 
ear ried 152,000 cows and 400,060 sheep. 

The Continental Land and Cattle Company 
ot the Little Missouri will, it is said, ship 
18,000 head of cattle if the markets are favor- 
able otherwise 12,000 will be sent forward, 
this number having already been arranged 
for with the Northern Pacific railroad. 

The Eastern Montana Stock Growers Asso- 
elation represents $35,000,000 worth of cattle, 
an4 its herds are constantly increasing in 
value. 

The St. Louis Cattle Company had ten cars 
ef stock on the market one day this week, 
which realized from $3 75@4 per 100 Ibs. 

The Foreign Cattle Trade Association of 
Gre at Britain asserts that all cattle should 
Se carefully examined by a qualified veteri- 
mary surgeon assoon as they arrive at the 
skip ping port, and again immediately before 
hi »nrent. 

American beef in English marketsis now 
gold 298 Scotch and as such brings four cents 
@ pound more than under its true name, 

The low price and large crop of corn it is 
thought by stockmen will create a good de- 
eman4 for feeding cattle shortly. 

WwW. T. Redman, buyer for the extensive 
packing establishment of Francis Whittaker 
& Sons at the National Stock Yards, has gone 
for a three weeks trip through Missouri, Kan- 
gas and Iowa, his object being to learn ev- 
@rything possible in regard tothe hog crop 
for the comiag packing. 

J. N. Campbell, senior member of the Live 
8tock Commission firm of Campbell, Lancas- 
ter & Co. at the National Yards, has gone to 
Chi cago to establish a branch house. This 
firm will then be represented at the three 
fa rge live stock markets in the West having 
already a house at Kansas City. They deserve 
er edit for their pluck and enterprise. 

Cattlemen say that the grass on the range 
€s euring splendidly. 

Texas cattlemen are flocking into Southern 


Mew Mexico and securing all the water-holes | common still slow at $2 65@3 00. 


posaible. 
© maha since the opening of her new Stock 
Yar ds is trying to secure the cattle trade of 


| count. 


Texans. There was some inquiry for feeding 
steers and we note sales at $350@400. Stock 
ers bringing $2 75@3 25. 

Trade the closing day was slow, the offer- 
ings, owing to the wrecking of a stock train 
on the bridge, being smali, and prevented 
| buyers from operating as freely as liked. 
| Some good Indian and Texas steers changed 
| hands early for interior shipment at $3 9@ 
}425. Local trade was light, the wants of 
| butchers being very moderate. Prices for all 


: $3 25@3 70 for natives, and $3 40@365 for 
| 














| eXcept choice natives, were easier at the fol- 
| lowing 
Co ae _ @ 6 75 
| 200d to heavy steers.....-. 5 @ 6 40 
| Fair to good steers...........+ eos 4:35 @ 5 50 
| Jommon to medium nat. steers. 4 25 @ 4 8 
fair to good Colorado steer 400 @ 5 00 
southwest steers......-... 3 00 @ 4 50 
| Light to good stoc ce wks 
fair to good feeders .. ..ceseeee- cove @ one 
| Native cows and heifers......... 2 65 @ 3 85 
Grass Texas steers....... oe @ 4 30 
} (Indian steers...... .cccerses ee @ 440 
| Scalawags of any kind...... @ 3 00 
| “ilch cows with calves..... @45 00 
| 7G) CAlVESR,. oc cccccccccces:: @13 00 


HOGS—Considerable of 


an 
has taken place in this market since our last, 
and values have advanced on all grades to 


improvement 


the extent of 10@25c. The demand has been 
more urgent from all classes of buyers, and 
with an improvement in the quality sales- 
men were enabled to maintain prices during 
the entire week. Really choice heavy discrip- 
| tions have been scarce, the most of the re- 
ceipts being made up of light and medium 
weights. Buyers made a wide range in prices 
| between green and well-matured hogs of all 
| weights which at times amounted to fully 
75e per 100 lbs with the preference for the 
best grades. Altogether the market has 
been far more satisfactory and both buyer 
and seller are to be congratulated at the gen- 
} eral good condition of the trade. Sales to 
shippers have been active and large’ num- 
} bers of Yorkers have changed hands at $5 80 
| @6 early and $6@6 20 later, light hogs bring- 
ing from $5@5 75. There was considerable 
| competition for packing grades between 
|}home and foreign buyers and sales were 
| made rapidly at $5 50@6 00, those of a butch- 
|}ers description bringing $6 10@6 25. City 
| butchers purchased treely of the best, paying 
jin the extreme from $6@6 40, but most sales 
| were between these figures. The above 
| prices do n ot include thin grass hogs for 
which there was no regular demand, the few 
offered bringing from $3 50@4 75. On Satur- 
day the market weakened a little and sales 
were made at easier rates, the supply fortun- 
ately was small, and soon closed out. Mon- 
day a marked decline took place, all descrip- 





| 
| 


tions going off 10@l5c, the highest price ob- | 


; tained being $6 25. Yorkers slow at $5 80@ 
6 00, and mixed to good packing $5 40@6 00, 
| but mostly at 8. Butchers paid 
$5 9006 25. Supply fair. 53 

Trade Tuesday was active on shipping ac - 
Yorkers selling freely at $5 80@5 95, 
but heavy weights were slow, butchers buy- 
ing in a limited way at $6 05@6 25, but pack- 
ers doing very little, receipts small and of a 
very good quality. 


$5 50@5 


SHEEP—A better demand and firmer mar- 
ket generally is to be noted in this branch, 
Both shippers and local operators have ex- 
hibited more willingness to operate, and the 
receipts proving light prices have shown 
greater stre ngth, and particularly good mut- 





| 





ton sheep which were quite strong at $3 75@ 
4 00, fair to medium selling at $3 25@3 65, and 


Horses and Mules. 
The horse market the past week ruled slow, 
and prices were a little lower allround. Sup- 
ply moderate and demand limited. There is 


| Palermo at $ 50@4 ¥ box for 4 tier, $4 50@5 





nd Northern Colorado, and with | 
path pri ersseth of success. | | no change tonote in the mule market. Off- 


em _, | erings were very small and about equal to 
{t is stated on good authority that the live | the inquiry. 
cattle exporters have entered into an agree- | 


rived for a decisive rise. Nothing under 30c 


Sundries. 
was accepted, and 30\c wasthe oo pena “ Aauex Canadal” exted the bank caabiler. 
of 33,420 bs were made on the board, and 155,- | , : : 
390 ibs more reported sold at these figures. | he gt ye be —, peed » —— _ 
Cream cheese brought 10c,and part skims paki ner SRemeer Se Saaenee Se ey PFO: 
from 6c up; 5,835 boxes sold. The total | J 
transactions aggregated $75,900. | “I shall give you ten days or ten shillings,” 
CHEESE—Steady; choice firm. Full cream | said the English magistrate. ‘All right,” 
—choice at 11@11%c; fair at 8@9c; skims— exclaimed the prisoner. “I’ll take the ten 
choice at 7¢; poorer grades 1 1-2 to5c. | Shillings.” 
| Diseases of the kidneys and bladder are 
very prevalent among men past middle age, 
| and those most difficult diseases to cure are 
| on the increase. Hunt's |Kidney and Liver} 
| Remedy has long been known to be most suc- 
cessful in the cure of these diseases. ‘ Never 
known to fail.”’ 


EGGS—Higher, and searce early. Fresh 
quotable in round lots s. c. at 19¢; but mar 
ket closed weak and tending down, 
at 18c—off stock less. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens scarce and in 
fair request at steady prices. Ducks slow. 
} We quote: Old chickens—cocks $275, mixed | 

3@3 25, hens $350; young medium #2@225, 
good to choice $250@2 75; fancy large $3; ducks | 
| $2 50 to 3. | 





| 
| 
| “Sam, I have lost my watch overboard. It 
lies here intwenty feet of water. Isthere any 
way to get it?” “ Yes,” said Sam, “there are 


| f divers’ ways.” 
| GAME—Quleter, but prices unchanged. Byes ace fe — 
| Prairie chickens in fair supply and teal ducks | The difference,” said the cook, between 
| in liberal offering also; but all other game | # child of royal birth and a young lamb, is 
| searce. We quote: Prairie chickens at ¢4| *4t the first 1s tended in splendor and the 
for selected young, $3 for old; ducks—wood | °*#er ts splendid n’ tender.” ; 
$150, teal $175, mallard $3; deer 5@6c ¥ th Natural red hair is worth $18 to $20 an ounce. 
gross; venison saddles 12'4c ¥ &; snipe $150;| 50 when you find a crimson strand in the 
wild turkeys at 121 2c ¥ th; woodcock $;| butter you may be sure that no low-priced 
tame live pigeons $1 50. | article is being served you. 

VEALS—Dead dull at 6@7c ¥ th forchoice| A Popular Fallacy.—Many people think that 
mi)k-fed, 3@4c heretics and poor thin. | Rheumatism cannot be cured. It is caused 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples: Offerings decreas | by a bad state of the blood which deposits 
ing, market quieter and prices unchanged— | poisonous matter in the joints and muscles 
Western at3‘se for fair to 4c for prime—choice | causing lameness, stiffness and swelling of 
quarters a shade more ; Southern at3c, cores | the joints and excruciating pains. Kidney- 
and peelings lige, evaporated 6c to 8c. Other | Wort will certainly effect a cure. It acts on 
descriptions in light offering and unchanged. dye g at cates aa an 


8%@9ec. Sales: 97 sks apples 
pkgs do in lots at 4c. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timotby dull and weak; 
tending down; prime at $l 30@1 32, fair at | 
$1 27@1 28, inferior at $1 50@1 20; clover weak- | 
erand dull at $4 25@4 40 red top quiet 30c to | 
3744c; both common millet and Hungarian 
nominal at 25c to 40c,and German millet at | ejjimed: “Why, have the schoois opened 
30c to 50c. Sales: 200 sks timothy $1 30; 31 | again?” 
and 26 sks red top on p. t. | Kansas City has the largest Medical and 

FLAXSEED—Firm; in demand. Sales: 3 | Surgical Institute in the West. Drs. Dicker- 


cars and 150 sks on this and1car on East nh Stark, the autgnene - charge, have a 
side at $1 30, all prime. | Bigh repute in their profession. 


HEMP SEED-Steady but quiet at $1 8@2. | ene Se Se 
CASTOR BEANS—In light offering and firm. | roaches were carted away. 

Prime quotable at $1 90 spot and $18 the 

year. 

APPLES—AIl receipts keeping well sold up; 
inferior rather slow of sale and showing | 
very littleimprovement in value—mainly at | 
$1 to 1 25, but sound shipping stock and 
choice to fancy varieties in demand and firm | 
at from $1 50@2 to $250@275. Sales: 35 and 18 
| bbls common at $150, 10 mixed at $175, 25) 
| Smith cider at $2, 1 car choice various at! 
$2 3244, 1 car Ben Davis at $2 35 del., 10 bbls do | 
at $2 25, 64 and 33 do at $2 40, 52 do at $2 75. 

PLUMS—Damsons quotable at $350@3 75 ¥” | 

bu. Green gages at $2 and $2 50 ¥ 25- th and 35- | 
| th box. 

| 


at 4c, and 200 | from the system. Go to the nearest druggist, 
| buy Kidney- Wort and be cured. 

| A Louisville paper heads an article ‘An 
Editor in Church.’ Louisville papers spare 
neither pains nor expense to obtain full par- 
ticulars of phenomenal occurrences. 

A forest fire in British Columbia exploded a 
powder mill. Every pane of glass in a vil- 
lage near by was broken, and everybody ex- 














« 
GRAPES--Lower, under largely increased | Eggs for Hatching. 
supplies; demand fair, yet not equal to offer- | nate se bee Bt oy of yr 
ings. Sales: Ohio—Concord 5@534 ¥ th, Dela- | safely shi ; packed with care, so as to be 
’ | Safe ed to all ‘ts of country. 
ware 10@12c, Martha 64;@7c, Salem 8@10c, 4 PF Pree oe L page 2A 


Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Bock fowls for 
Catawba 74%@8c; near-by Concord and Vir- | 8ale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
ginia seedling selling at 5c ¥ tb. 


a 
| St. Louris Mo. 
WATERMELONS—None selling save in a 


jobbing way at 3c to5¢ each; very little de_ FOR SALTING STOCK 
erence 


mand, 
WITH RECULARITY 


QUINCES—Dull at $2 @2 25 per bu. 
ORANGES -Quiet. We quote: Rodi at $7| 
# box repacked on orders; Jamica $9 50@10 ¥ She Bal Beller ic contin 
: ; 2 Sa oller is - 
bbl ; new Louisiana $8 ¥ bbl. ually before the Animal; lasts 
LEMONS—Firm. We quote: thfee months; for use out of 
doors as well as in. 
Salting with our Roller is 





| 


Messina and | 


for 5-tier on orders—all repacked. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT—Unchanged. We certainly the cheapest and 
quote: Pears $3 50@4 ¥ 40-th box; plums } “lan ao ene 
$2 25@2 50 ¥ 20-th box; grapes 44% w 40-fh — \ ' 
crate for muscat and $5 for tokay. | AMERICAL 

BANANAS—Slow, at $2 50@3 ¥ bunch for | 
shipping stock on orders |LIVE STOCK SALT ROLLER C0., 


















‘4 tle HORSES. 

ment among themselves to ship less cattle, - ; 
@ have contracted with the steamship Heavy draught, extra.............s008- $135@ 180 
an Heavy draught, good. ° ++» 120@140 
2omp anies to take less cattle. Streeters, extra eeaneas . 125@440 
. ‘ _ | Streeters, good......... 110@100 
The Osage Cattle Company, a new organ! Southern horses, extra.. 120@112 | 
zation, has a ranch of 52,000 acres in Kansas, Southern horses, good.. 30@ 100 | 
“ k with 5,000 native cattle. addle horses, extra... 150@ 200 | 

ew hich they will stoc = Saddle horses, good. 125@150 
A correspondent of the Kansas City Live Mss cciescoes ane 35@65 | 
Steek Journal writing > from Doan’s MULES. | 
a the Red River crossing of the Dodge 4% hands, 4tos YEATS O1d..+++es+0+0+4 e110 
- » up to date there nands, 4 to 8years old..... 15@130 

Olty trail, “says that k : lace 153 herds | 15% hands, 4 to8 years old, good.. 130@150 
h ave been crossed at that p : 15% hands, 4 to 8 years old, extra...... 150@165 
sent aining 304,227 head of cattle. He has | 16 to 16% hands,4 to 8 years old, extra. 160@200 
200@ 225 


fxept a record since 1877, and says the small- 

est drove over this trail was in 1879, when 
only 110,000 head crossed, and the largest in 
1882, when 415,000 crossed. He says the drive 
Mo rth is over tor this season. A good many 
Heel cattle are going East, but his figures do 
met embrace cattle going to the railroads to 
shtp. 

In the reportof the Commissionerfof}A gricul- 
ture of Canada for August 1, 1834, it is shown 
that the Province of Ontario had on June 2, 
18 34, of working horses, 303,474; of breeding 
m ar es, 93,910; unbroken horses, 138,569; mak- 
ing a ‘total of 535,953. The total a on 

> 15, 1 ,133, showing a shrinkage —_ A 
pty ge pina came horses this | week, 391,516 ne. Withdrawn 340,245 bu. 

» aa ia 46,078 leas than in 1883; the number of | There was more confidence shown, and 
i we eases has increased 6,430, and that values have assumed considerable strength 
4 Salaun horses is 15,368 more than last | #04 ety advanced ~— a j — 
year. Of cattle the Province had the follow- | has been in good ee , an = . . oan ng 

ag this year: Working oxen, 16,793; milch | day sold higher. No. 2 red bringing 77% 
wa? ; yer two ye 1d, 384,- | 78%, No. 3 do 67@69, No 4 60@62%, rejected 
cow 3, 710,519; steers over two years old, x | eaten an © Ghetincnamims Senne Meek ae 
453; youngand other cattle, —_ oi | 67@68, No. re teens open “oo = pA see 
ping “ggg eee ctor veal there are | close was at a shade decline. Sept. selling at 
+ year old, 595,99 under 1 year | Ti%. wnaed 79 to 783, ys =. Nov. 804% @81%. 
gld. Of fine wooled there are 150,281 over, | Dec. 82%@83%. May 925 @92 a ; . 
end 123,788 under one year old. The total for | CORN—Received into ele eel dur ng 
nie year is 1,899,734, against 1,868,781 in 1883. | week 105,160 bushels; withdrawn 173,253 —_ 
The increase of 21,949 was divided as follows: |els. Corn has been very dull one Gees 
3earse-wooled under jone year, 15,901; fine- | throughout most of the week, and at} times 
wooled, over one year 26,060, under one ycar, the movement has been almost at a — 
2.469. In the number of coarse wooled'sheep | still. The closing day was extremely dull 
ov er a year old there was a decrease of 48,372. | and futures went off “@ 4c. Sept. one @ 
@! pigs: Ontario has 257,7ll overa year old, | 55, Oct. 497@48%, HOV. WMS, Yours 025%, 
end 659,447 under that age—a total of 916,158 and May at 35%@36%. Cash No. 2 mixed was 
95 compare with 906,727 In 183. le higher under speculative demand, but re- 

C ATTLE—Early in the week, owing to vari- | jected sold lower. No.2 mixed wae, No. 2 
<pus causes, among which was the smallness white do 53% bid, rejected do 51, rejected 
eof tne receipts anda lack of buyers, sellers 16 14@45%, no grade 4244 bid. 

ab ored under a disadvantage. Eastern ship- OaTS—Received into sarees during 
» ers were idle and the wants of local buyers | week 209,525 bushels; withdrawn 39,210 bush- 
sm all, trade ruling quiet. After Wednesday els. Up to the last day this market has 
mare was a radical change for the better, ruled strong and well sustained in price, but 

n@ rates advanced materially for range to-day the break came, and considerable 
wattie. There was an increased demand from | weakness was displayed, the movement was 
ali quarters, and before the close of the week | active, however, at the decline. Year selling 
eali¢he declines of the past two weeks had | at 2644@26%¢, one lot of 100,000 bushels going 
"been recovered. This does not apply to the | at 25%. Octeber sold at 26°%%, Sept. 26% bid, 
“pesi descriptions of native cattle, these hav- | Nov. 26% bid, Dec. 26% bid, and May at 297;@ 

mg ween in such 8 mall supply that rates were | 29}. Cash was lower, the offerings exceed - 
well sustained, and they have neither gained | ing demand. No. 2 brought 276%, rejected 
moriest anything. A few loads of good to | 2344@%, no grade 23 asked, No.2 white 27% 
choice qualities were received and were | bid. 
quickly disposed of at $6@670. Fair and me- HAY—Receipts large, yet prices ruled steady 
fice lots also sold) well at $5 60@5 90, and | under a good local demand for choice to fancy 
ven the commoner descriptions brought | timothy and prairie; low stuff slow to move. 
atésfactery prices. There was only a small | Sales: On East trk—1 car clover mixed at $8, 2 
unof range cattle during the week, jand the | common do at $5 50,2 choice mixed at $9@9 50 
evarage daily receipts showed a large de | 1 choice at $ll; this side—30 bales redtop (on 
eresse. As a set-off, however, the arrivals | levee) at $6 50, 3cars choice prairie at 99,1 
were in better condition, andthe demand was | fancy do at $9 50, part car low mixed at $6, 2 
weyfeetiy adequate to absorb all that was prime do at $9,1 choice do at $950, 5 prime 
placed upop the market at prices 15@20c | timothy at $1050,8 cars strictly prime to choice 
 trong¢ rthan last week’s. From what can | at $11,2 choice at $11 50, 2 do at $12, 1 strictly 
be learred salesmen are satisfied that there | choice at $12 40. Straw—Sale 1 car E. trk at $5- 
ewil! be ve increase in the receipts of those | BUTTER—Quiet, but steady ; choice fresh of 
wetile for the balance of the season, and they | both creamery and datry, in light supply and 
ef the opinion that satisfactory prices | firm, at last week’s advance. The next best 
be realized for all well fatted lots. Re- | grades sell lightly, but low remains plentiful 
of natives are also likely to prove | and dead dull. We quote: Creamery—choice 
to fancy at 25c to 27c, inferior less; dairy at 


} 


16% hands, extra, 4to 8 years-old...... 
| 


GENERAL MARKET. 

FLOUR—Considerable strength has been 
developed in this market this week, and 
values in sympathy with the upward move- 
mentof wheat are higher. The demand was 
| also more urgent, and the general movement 
exhibited more life, although there was stil 
| room forimprovement. We quote: XX $220 
|@2 35 XXX $2 45@2 ; family §2 70@2 80; 
choice $3 20@3 30; fancy $3 70@3 80; extra do 
| $3 85@4 05; patent $4 50@4 90. 
| WHEAT—Received into elevators during 


55 


are 
wil 
ooipte ) 
mmeotierate for the next sixty days, and no in- 
ease le looked for until the latter part of | 20c for choice to 21@22c for selecticns of fancy 
evember. The highest figure for range | prime 18c, medium M@l6éc and common l@ 
attie this week was $4 50, other sales of good | 12¢; near-by make and lotsin pails quiet at 
anging from $41@135, light tidy steers and | 6c to 10@1244c; grease at 4@5c. Sales: 44 tubs 
airiote sold from $3 50@3 90 and # 00, while | dairy at 10c,7 creamery at 2c. 
wi xed andthe commoner went off at $°25@ | ELGIN, Ill., Sept. 22—The butter market was 
75, and the former as high as $3 80, cows and | asurprise to buyers to-day, but sellers had 
«ifers on butchers account were in demand | made up their mindthat the time had ar 





COCOANUTS—Quotable at $35@40 ¥ 1,000. 

POTATOES—Receipts and offerings free, 176 & 178 S. Clinton St., 
but, under a good demand, sales Hberal and | 4skyourDealerfortheSaltRolle. CHICACO, ILL. 
prices well sustafned; mainly at 33c to 37c. | 
Sales: In bulk, del.—l car at 35c, 1 car (Ohio) | FOR SALE, 
at 354.c, 1 car (small) at 30c—foregoing bottom »] 
growth; in sks, northern—75 and 50 sks at 35c, | entleman S Home 
163 at 36c, 128 peerless at 37c, 150 do and 106 
pearl at 3744c; bottom—50 peerless at 36c, 37 | ya ag joy werden pre pond te yee 
do at 37c; in bbls—25 bbls on p. t.; also, 165 | ing fine stock, conveniently located on Gravel 
sks Northern at 38c. 

ONIONS—In larger receipt, and moving 
freely at lower and weak prices. Sales: 
cars East side and 960 bbls on levee at Se ¥ | 
bbl—all prime northern red. : | 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Bermu- 


CELERY—Fairly active at range of 25c to 
50c # bunch. 
TURNIPS—Sell on orders at $2 50 ¥ bbl. 


BROOM CORN—A right good demand pre- 


sirable stock on sale: new corn preferred. 
We quote: Dwarf 1c, crooked 14 @2c; bleached 


self-working 4@ xc, hurl 5@4%c; pale green 
—short 3@3 ce, self-working 44%@4c, hurl 5% 
@5 1-2c: cholfe green—short 34@3 1-2c, self- 
working 5@5¥ 2c, hurl 64% @6 1-2ce. 

CIDER—Qu*"*t at from $3 to $5 ¥ bbl; latter 
for choice. 

H ‘NEY—Plentiful; dull. Comb at 10@12 1-2 
c—strictly choice more; strained or extracted 
5 1-2@6c. 

CRANBERRIES—New Wisconsin selling in 
ajobbing way at $11 50@12 ¥ bbl.= 

COUNTRY BROOMS—Dull at $125@2 ¥ doz- 

POPCORN.- -Quotable ‘at 2@2 1-2 
white; 1@$1-2 for poor and mixed. 
light. 

«xSORGHUM.--Fair at 24@25c, choice bright 


27@28¢c. 


for choice 
Demand 


WOOL—Rather quiet and easy, but’ un- 
changed in price; receipts and offerings light. 
We quote: Tub—Choice 29c; fair 28c; 
26c. Unwashed—medium 204%@2lc; fair me- 
dium 18@19c; clear combing 19@2lc, light 
bright fine 18@19c, dark and heavy do 16@l7c; 
Texas—heavy western 13c, fall 16%c,6 and 8 
months’ growth 
growth 2lc; Kansas—clear medium 17e, light 
fine 15@16c, heavy do 13c, low and coarse llc. 
Black 2@5c ¥ th less; burry and cotted 3@l5c 
less than foregoing figures. Tare on sacks 
342 bs; dealers allow 25c for new sacks and 1l5c 
for old. Sales: 5 skson p. t.,2sks half-year’s 
growth (Miss.) at 15c, 5choice medium at 2lc 
9sks Texas at 16%c. 


Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Sept. 22, 1884, 
Net cash prices. Cash with order 
RED WHEATS. 








25 
40 
50 
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Red Top... 
Blue Grass.... 


50 
00 


- 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
einnati, Ohio. tis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron In the United States, Send 
for circular. tf 





da sell at $2 # bbl in shipping order, nanse- | 
mund at $2 50. } 


vails from manufacturers, but very little de- | 


and overripe—short 2@2c, self- working 3c, | 
hurl 3'4@4c; green red-tipped—short 24%@2Xc | 


low 25@ | 


19¢ and choice 12 months’ | 


Bearded and velvet chaff......... cocccee-$ 1 00 
AMBER WHEATs. 

Fultz and German..... eerccccccercccsccces 100 
WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannock and Diebl...... O vecosccecoe 1 00 
RYO. ccccccccccccccs scccccccccccs cocccccsece 65 
BOTIGT . oc ecorceces 75 | 
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Road near Columbia, Mo. Terms to Suit. 


| Price, 7,500 Dollars. 
3| Address, 


CHAS. GALLE 
Columbia, Mo. 


WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October lst; also 


SUNDAY QUESTION: 
| Price, $1.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edltion, 50c. without Photo. 
| Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 

| REV. GEO. A. WATSON 
| 





ATTENTION, FARMERS. 
| GOODS AT WHOLESALE PRICES FOR CASH 


Dry-Goods, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Boots and 
Shoes and general Merchandise. Country or- 
ders exclusively. 

Give us a trial. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
BROD & MILLER, 
1216 Biddle St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for Price List. 


AX LONG LOANS. 


Principal need never be repaic 


so long asinterestis keptup. Personal se 
curity only for interest. Honest poor or mer 
of moderate means can send 6 cents for particu. 
lars, loan forms,etc. Address T. GARDNER, Man- 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





COMMON SENSE 
POTATO DIGGER 











—__— -2 

| 238 
This is g23 

| ” reliable, 69% 

| CE. MANN & 00... . —f = Price td 

| GENEVA,ILL, YY. 4 $12 °< 


The only low-priced successful Digger known. 





THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 
By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St.,Loats St. 


PF Send for 
| beautifully illus- 





Bast tx THe Wor.p. 


Mailed free. Address, 
‘ LYON & HEALY, 
162 Stare Srager 





| 
| 








‘The Boonville, Mo., Creamery. 


The Stockholders of this Creamery are de- 

| sirous of finding a capable and competerat 

man,thoroughly familiar with the business, 

| to take charge of this important concern. He 
should be prepared to invest some money in 

| the business. In writing. address 

| W. SPEED STEPHENS, 

| Booneville, Mo. 


} ASTHM Smithnight’s Asthma and Hay 
| Fever Remedy. Sold under pos- 
tive guarantee. Sample Free. 

| L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, Ohio 








| 

| §000 cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Ca) 

5 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 

| oads, schools and church es. No debts; low 
axes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


Peaches—Fair 6c, prime 64%@7c; blackberries | riches the blood and eliminates the poison’ 
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on ih Wl 1 tu 1 ' 
CURES By the use of this 
ALL REMEDY, the =, 
achand Bowels 
DISEASES speedily regain their 
OF strength, and the 
THE blood is purified. 
KIDNEYS It is pronounced by 
LIVER hundreds of the best 
doctors to be the ON- 
— LY CURE for all 
URINARY kinds of Kidney Dis- 
eases. 
ORGANS It is purely vege- 
DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other medicines fail. 
DIABETES It is prepared ex- 
BRIGHT’S Pressly -, — dis- 
eases, an never 
= — been "known to fail. 
IN One trial will con- 
THE vinee you. For sale 
BACK by all druggists. 
LOINS PRICE $1.25. 
OR Send for 
SIDE Pamphlet 
NERVOUS of Testi- 
DISEASES monials, 
RETENTION HUNT'S 
OR REMEDY 
NON-RETENTION co., 
F ~aiies Providence, 
. Rk. LL 


? » Kighty Sises, for Hand, 

4 — Animal, Steam and Water Power. 
Fefee) The Best. The Cheapest 
i a Th ds in use through 
We the Tropical World and by all 
* the leading Sorghum growers 

of tne West, Catalogues and 
Priees, and Prof’s, WEBER 
& SCOVILLS Northern 
CANE MANUAL sent froe 
by GEO. L. SQUIER, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 















For Sale. | 
A fine farm of 160 acres—100 acres in cultiva- 
tion, near acity of 3,000 population,on the 
ine of the Frisco Railroad in Arkansas, near 
the junction of two Railroads, and others. 
projected on the finest peach belt in the world 
For particulars address, 


C. H. GREGORY, 
Altus, Franklin County, Ark. 


GRA Phi \ est Assortment of old and 


new varietie. At dozen rates, freeby mail. 
Special attention cailed to Promising 
Novelties. Send for Price- List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Rushberg, Jefferson county, Mo. 


K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 





PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name 
Lowest Prices, and! Lar- 














Made especially for 
cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 
Cuba. 

Ithas a crook on the 
back of the knife for 
stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 

Every sorgo grower 
who has seen the knife 
says it is just what is 
wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
with these knives can 
save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 
fe from end of blade to end 
of handle. 
Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAL 
WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
year each subscription. 





Maignen’s Patent Filtre Rapide for Refining 
Cider and Clarifying Sorghum and 
Cane Juice, 








As a Filter it has no equal, being as efficient 
and more rapid than Bone Coal, while its 
cost is So cheap as to place it in the hands of 
the smallest manufacturer, requires no skill 
to work it, is inexpensive in comparison, and 
indispensible to either the manufacturer of 
cider or sirup. This filter does not decolorize, 
but it will filter goods to a perfect brilliancy. 
Full particulars furnished by addressing, 

. F. OME 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Rural World. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR 


or making APPLE JELLY, 
Sorghum, Maple and Sugar. Circulars 
sent free. 

WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TEOUMSEH MICH. 








AGENTS WANTED 
——To sell the only authentic Life of — 


General JOHN A. LOGAN. 


The most vividly interesting book of the 
year, selling by thousands where others sell 
a hundreds. 470 large pages, steel portrait, 
picture of LOGAN HOMESTEAD; fac simile in 
colors of Fifteenth Corps Battle Flag. Sent by 
mailon receipt of one dollar. Address, 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D.C. 





GREAT ST, LO 


WIS FAIR. 


OCTOBER 6th to 11th, 1884, 


$50,000 


FESTUS J, WADE, 


Secretary. 


OPEN TO THE WORLD. 
Entries, Spaces, Stalls and Pens Free to all Exhibitors. 


Cash Premiums 


Half Fare Rates onall Roads during the Fair, Regular Live 
Stock Sales during the Fair. 


For Ilustrated Premium List or information address the Secretary, 


CHARLES GREEN, 


President. 





Send for 
Catalogue 
n 


a 
Prices. 


LA 





TLAS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGINE 
WORKS 








> =e a 
WA STOR) 









4STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
for immediate delivery. 













ness of Dr. 


press free of charge on receipt of fifty cents. 
Address, 


Rupture 


The citizens of St. Louis and vicinity are basely imposea upon by the publication of a 
pamphlet of fraudulent likenesses of Rupture before and after cure, made up from the like 
J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pamphlet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
has treated and cured. These bogus likenesses are personated by certain individuals. Those 
interested should look to this to avoid being victimized. 
above will be sent for ten cents, to any one asking for it. 
Dr. Sherman's book, bound in cioth, with continued statements for the past 35 years, from 
Physicians, Mercha.ts, Farmers and others who have been cured by his treatment, together 
with his pamphlet of copies of photograph likenesses of cured patients, will be sent 





A circular giving proof «f the 


y 6x- 


J. A. SHERMAN, 


DR. 
Principal Office, 251 BrRoADWwAy, NEW YORK CITY. 





Fertilizers, Use no other. 





‘of 75 Ibs to the acre 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 
PURE RAW-BONE MEAL, DISSOLVED BONE MEAL: also BONE 
BLACK for SUGAR SYRUP WORKS. 
Farmers increase your crops and improve your lands by using Mayer’s Anchor Brands 
Read Home Testimony: 
THE BANK OF VERSAILLES, Versailles, Mo., Aug, Ith, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN:—I think the Bone Meal purchased of you last fall, which I use at the rate 
made an inerease of Five Bushels to the acre of wheat. 
is of course very large. and not to be expected every year 
is the Fertilizer for Missouri lands, 
Send for our valuable Pamphlet for farme 
\. B. MAYER 


This result 
but Lam sure that Bone Dust 
P. . WOODS, Versailles, Mo, 


rs. 
& SON, Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 





ENTERPRISE 
Wind-Mill, 


NEW CHAMPION 


Force Pump. 


ENTERPRISE 3 
FEED GRINDERS. 





Climax’ Corn'& Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 
Every Machine War'nt'd. 


ENTERPRISE CO. 
Sandwich Illinois. 


THE ACME MOWERS 











M28 12 


Combined Mowers & Dropper 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 


TSI 


And Undisputed in the BROAD CLAIM of being tne 
VERY BEST OPERATING, 


QUICKEST SELLING AND 


MOST PERPEGT COORING STOVE 


Ever offered to the public. 


PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 
Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices, 
A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis 





ThejRoss Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 





These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 

N. B.—Our new and valuable book on Ensi- 
lege and Silog is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 

Mention the Rural World. 


FOR SALE. 


Farm in Saline County, Mo. 


320 acres of good land in Saline County, Mo.» 
13 miles east of Marshall, the County Seat, 
and 5 miles west of Arrow Rock, on the Mis- 
souri River—200 acres in cultivation—120 acres 
in pasture and timber. The timber ts as fine 
as any in the county, a great deal of it being 
Black Walnut—6 room house, good barn and 
orchard and plenty of water, here is a good 
school, church and blacksmith shop within 
one mile of the land, 

For further particulars apply to, or address, 

8. D. GOL N, 


Columbia, Mo. 











PREVENTS CHAFING, 


) Cannot Choke a Horse 


\ Adjusts Itself to any 
4 Horse’s Neck, 
Has two Rows of 
Stitching, 
Will hold Hames 


” in place better than 
any other Collar. 








J. B. SICKLES, SADDLERY ICO, 
St. Louis, 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 


L nts can't SELL and tell 
tite uthvenous JONES. Put our 


Us aka Dane 7" dae 


$60.5 TON 


WAGON SCALES. 
Beam Box. Tare Beam, Freight 
Paid. Free Price List. Every Size. 
address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAM’ 





THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL, «3.2% 


» cidents 





Poy, RADE - 
ill agree to show our, 
talog ui rice list 
of Rubbe 
friends a 
fluence sales for ua, We willsend you free, paid two full 
sized, LADIES’ GOSSAMER RUBBER WATER PROOF GAR- 
MENTS, samples, and one of our handsome Colored Covers 64 
page Catalogues with wholesale price list showing how you can 
make a nice profit right at end 24 cents in stamns to pay 
postage, packing, etc. Na aper. Cut this outand senditto 












0 in- 








N 
BABCOCK & -» Centerbrook, Conn, 4 





from broken king bolts, low hanging, noiseless 
and stylish. Examine a buggy with this improvement 
before buying. THE HERBRAND Co., Fremont, O. 








T IThK Ladies and Gentlemen in town 
W AN PED. or country, distance no objection, 
| can have steady work at theirown homes all the year 
| round and can make from $10 to $15 per week. No 


canvassing. ork sent by mail. ddress, OAK- 
LAND MANUF’G CO., Box 5222, Boston, Mass. 


o222, 


SPOONER PAT. COLLIR 








' counsels of a loving father, and remember 


TON,N. ¥. | 





YOUNG MEN 


= 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
612 to 618 Main St., St. Louis. 


‘TIMKEN SPRING 


—— ees 


VEHICLES 
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DAH YT CT oe 
DOK LEYS 
: DS ay) 

Easiest ridin j 

Rides as easy . Yo ya 

son as with two The Spri 
lengthen andshorten accordin: tothe weight ther 
earry, Equally well adap to rough country 
Sid by ai io ating aerineeMetiiegemr ie 
eadingC. ~ 
ler. @ Henry Timken, Patenteo, St. Louis. 

Used exclusive 

Uukcawo ina” ABBOTT BUGEY CS. 








T 7 
GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 
To introduce ‘*Happy Days,’’ our new 16 page Il- 
lustrated Magazine, we will send free to any lady 
sending 26¢, instamps for three months subscription, 
two Ladies’ Full Size Waterproof Gossamer 
Garments with catalogue of other rubber goods,- 
provided they will show them to their friends and in- 
duce othersales. Address, PUBS, HAPPY DAYS, 
Hartford, Conn. 


° 


9 
S32 SoCiurkSr. C ‘ 
NMLARKOT. Guicacodu 
Chartered by the State of Illinois, for the spotted, sclentificand 
ag cure ot Private, Nervous an ronle Diseases, 
Uffice Hours—9 to¥and7to 8, Sundays, 20 to 12 a. m. only, 
Dr. LUCAS is « graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder o 
the mammoth Bellevue Medica) Institute, San Francisco, andgt ts a 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already placed themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than guod. 
Medicine, like all other s iences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a combination of remedies of 
reat curative power, Dr. LUCAS bas so arranged his treatment 
that it will afford not only immediate relief, but permanent cure. 
Who are suffering from the damnin 
effects of youthful indiscretions (Seme 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence (sex in- 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the 
Eye, Aversion to Soclety, Despondency, Pimples on the Face, 
oss of Knergy, and Frequency of Urinating. You may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last, Do 
not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing sttments. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman, 
endowed with genius, has permitted his case to run on and on, until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim, 
Remember, that ** Protrastination fs the Thief of bon so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; in re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day a 
drudgery and night hideous, Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
ommerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
Fruits of their doings, the seeds ot which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or ecok the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, be 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’)] likes flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
otten and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
Trager. If yon claim w be aman, act your part manly. Do not 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and bein 
Remember, “large oaks from little acorns grow,”’ “little il! 
nate fatal diseases,” 
ES I D Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by'a Tight smarting or burning sensation, and ae 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometiimes small partie! 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish hue, 
and again changing toa dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debil- 
italii Remember, this is the second stage of Seminal 
perfect cure is guaranteed, and a radieal 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 
for every case of Private Disease that I failto cure, Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case is 
given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred. Address 


Dr. W. BR. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark St., Chieago, He 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 


ANTED wish to make 88 to ®4 a day easily at their 


own homes. Work sent by mail. Nocanvassing, Address 
with stamp Crown M’f g Co.,290 Race St. ,Cincinnati,Q 
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